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Preface 

Volume two of OLEA grant #197 Final Report brings together 
most of the more .mportant documents or reports produced during 
rhe course of grant activities. For the larger part, each report 

is reproduced here without alteration from the original. 

0 

Numbers II through IX, inclusive, have previously been 
distributed to correctional management personnel in Illinois, 
professional correctional organizations, concerned governmental 
bodies, and college or university personnel in Illinois having 
interest in corrections. In addition, two copies of each publication 
has previously been forwarded to the Office of Law Enforcement in 
Washington, D«C. 

This Final Report is prepared in connection with OLEA grant 

#197 State In-Service Training for Correctional Personnel and 

is jointly sponsored by the Office of Law Enforcement Assistance* ^ 

UcS, Department of Justice; the Center for the Study of Crime, 
Delinquency, and Corrections at Southern Illinois University; and 
v/ith cooperation of the Illinois Department of Public Safety. In 
ail instances, responsibility for documentation and authorship 
rests with the Project Director. 



Summary of PLEA Grant -IrlQ? Original Proposal 



A. Initial Grant Proposal s The initial objectives of 
O.L.E.A. grant vlf7 v/crc as follo\;cs 

1) an intensive survey of staff-training needs re each 
correctional unit in Illinois;, v;ith special emphasis 
upon the adult offender? 

2) a survey of community resources appropriate for the 
needs and programs of correctional staff-training? 

3) design of staf f-training programs for correctional 
personnel v;hich arc in line v;ith present situations 
and modern corrections theory., 

Each of these objectives v;ere integrated into all project activities 
Uith time and accumulated knov^lcdgc, \-;c sought to outreach and set 
additional pertinent objectives having special relevance for our 
study project. 

A general outline of priorities for study \-;as established in 
the proposal? hov;cver, as project activities progressed and nev; 
information emerged, there v;as some minor adjustment of the emphasis 
to be placed upon a given group or function. (For example, less 
emphasis v;as placed upon extensive pilot or demonstration ^programs 
than had been originally envisaged — this due to the complexity 
factors encountered in the study) « In any case, the major thrust 
of original proposal design has been follov;ed and it's outlined 



goals met fully 



in 



B. Interin- Goals and ObiectiveG g As previously indicated, 
a series of interin. goals/objectiveo were developed by which we 
could measure project progress and impact. Foremost among these 
was the reaching of a goodly repreccntat.ion of Illinois correctional 
personnel (either hey personnel or function-representatives) so as 
to assure our accarate view of the whole and its parts. This v;as 
accomplished through extensive interviews and a large-scale 
questionnaire . 

A second interim objective weic the securing of initial 
indications for support of those co.rroctional orientations and 
methods advocated by professionals in the field. Since our built^ 
view of staffwtraining must be conceptually^based in this arena 
of rehabilitation and treatment consistent with the real needs of 
security, we felt the need for strategising our project in terms 
which would gain support from key personnel. To do this, we talked 
at length with management securing their viev;s and competent advice 
based upon their many years experience. In turn, we were able to 
explain some of our views and perceptions relative to the need for 
and place of staff»training in Illinois corrections. Miile agreement 
was not always reached, a channel of future communication and access 
for the implementation of correctional staff •training was opened. 

Our third interim objective V7as to provide feedback to 
correctional personnel in Illinois, To do this most effectively, 
vje have provided a series of reports focused upon selected topics 



relevant to correctional staff-training in Illinois. 



Each has been 



distributed among selected agencies and individuals involved in^ or 



l;iaving interests in, Illinois corroctions. 



C. Methodolocrv ; To accomplish our goals and interim objectives 
most effectively and efficiently, project activities were structured 
so as to provide readily indentifiablc and actively meaningful data. 
Methods used to study the Illinois system, of corrections were 
necessarily adapted to the demands of system complexity, tirae 
allotted, funds and other resources available however, at no point 
did wo feel that these limitations seriously interfered v^itli our 
progress towards goal achievement. 

A major method used to obtain information found the project 
director involved in extensive interviev;ing of correctional isersonnel 
(at all levels of responsibility) , in locations and organizations 
throughout the state. 

A second method involved the use of a written questionnaire 
distributed to approximately 1,800 personnel in correctional 
elements of the Illinois Department of Public Safety. The 1,?.32 
respondent questionnaires have been processed and are discussed 
elsewhere in this voLime. 

A third imethocl concerns the review of literature touching upon 
corrections in Illinois. This included access to much material not 
available to the general public. 
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Our fourth method utilized the good counsel and advice of 
many resource persons and agencies having involvement v;ith or 
interest in Illinois,! correctional clients » Included in this 
category v;as the use of an out-of-state consultant (Mr. Paul 
Bailey) to reviev; our project and preliminary-draft continuation 
grant proposal. 

Finally, from personal observations of the many correctional 
settings in Illinois, v;e v;ere able to drav; certain tentative 

f 

conclusions relevant for the needs and opportunities appIicalDle 



to staff-training. 



Survey of Local Correctional Institution Administrators 



Illinois has about 102 county jails and about 50 police 
lockups. In almost every instance, administration is auton- 
omous with no provision or possibility for desirable stan- 
dardization of physical facilities, operational procedures, 
financing, staffing, and so on. In addition to this lack 
of standardization, local institutions vary widely in the 
size and turnover of inmate population. 

To reach the widest possible group of administrators 
for local correctional institutions, a questionnaire was 
distributed to each of the 102 county sheriffs in Illinois. 
After a v/ritten followup, we received a total of 66 respon- 
dent questionnaires representing a wide geographical and 
population-size distribution. 

Appended here is our letter of May 15, 1968 to the 
sheriffs of Illinois providing feedback for their infor- 



mation 



SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY 



Carbondale, Illinois 62901 

Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections 



Sheriff 

County Court House 
Illinois 



May 15, 1968 



Dear Sheriff: 

I want to thank those of you who took the time to answer 
our letter for your assistance in completing the recent 
questionnaire we mailed to you. The results have been tabu- 
lated and are attached to this letter. 

It is our sincere hope that this tabulation will lead to 
assisting the sheriff's offices of Illinois in their training 
efforts . Presently, we are engaged in planning a statewide 
staff-training program for correctional personnel at all levels — 
this to be funded jointly by the state and federal governments. 

As a result of this survey, we are exploring the possibility 
that we could write some form of deputy-training-program into 
our plans which would serve as a foundation for further on-the- 
job training. This is now being tentatively planned. 

In addition, the results of our survey are being communi- 
cated to the Illinois Commission on Local Law Enforcement. This 
Commission is actively engaged in providing assistance in various 
areas of police training and would presumably be interested in 
exploring the areas suggested by our survey. 

I think that it might also be helpful for you to know that 
the University of Wisconsin, in conjunction with an Office of 
Law Enforcement Assistance funding grant, is about to start work 
on a Jail Administration correspondence program which will be 
geared to your daily program and based on modern correctional 
philosophy. The course should be ready in about a year and 
will be announced through the National Sheriff's Association. 

It is our hope here at the Center that we can be of service 
to you in the future in those areas which are of mutual concern. 
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Sijjcerely, 
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George Kiefer 
Project Director 
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I. Of the 102 counties in Illinois, 66 responded to our 
questionnaire representing a wide geographical and 
population distribution » 

II, Number of full-time deputies ; ranged from none (0) to 

97 with an average of Sixteen counties had more than 

the average, while the other fifty had less« 

III, Number of salaried part-time deputies ; ranged from none 
(0) to 15 with an average of 1. Eighteen counties had 
more than the average, while the other forty-eight had 
less. 

IV. Number of non-salaried deputies : ranged from none (0) 

to 500 with an average of 28. Fifteen counties had more 
than the average, while the other fifty-one had less. 

V. Are newlv-hired deputies usually assigned to some type of 
on-the-iob and orientation training ? 

Yes 55 

No — 11 

In general, counties with large or very large staffs 
answered' "yes", while medium-sized staffs were found » 
most often in the "no" category. 



VI. Does your office use any of the following si^encies to 
provide in-service training for deputies: 

A. The Federal Bureau of Investigation? 

Yes 22 

No 44 

B. University of Illinois (Police Training Institute)? 

Yes 21 

No 45 

C. Southern Illinois University (Police Institutes)? 

Yes 10 

No 56 

D. Northwestern University (Traffic Institute)? 

Yes 8 

No 56 

E. Other Colleges or Universities? 

Yes 15 

No 51 



VII. Have any deputies completed the Jail Administration 
Course from the Federal Bureau of Prisons? 

Yes 4 

No 62 
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VIII 



A) 



Do you, as sheriff, feel it worthwhile to have available 
a trainincj course of orientation and in—SG3*viCe liiraining^ 



for deputies, and made available to those counties wishing 
to participate ? 

Yes 63 

No 1 

Undecided 2 



B) 



Would you Toe interested in having some of your staff 
participate if time and finances could be agreed upon? 

Yes 60 

No 5 

Undecided 1 



IX. 



If such statewide or regional training plans materialize , 
do you have adequate staff coverage to permit one or more 
of your deputies to be away from the office for several days 



to participate ? 

Yes - 
No - 
Undecided -■ 



- 53 

- 5 

- 3 



X, 



If such statewide or regional training plans materialize , 
what two or three topics could be most usefully presented in 



training sessions, based upon your own counties experiences ? 
(Listed in order of how many times mentioned) 

A. Investigation Techniques (31) 

Advanced In-Service Training (28) 

Court Procedure (24) 

Arrest Procedures/Search & Seizure (20) 

Criminal Law (17) 

Jail Operations (14) 

Public Relations (9) 

Office Operation (7) 

Communications (5) 

Riot Control (4) 

Human Relations (3) 

Juvenile Procedures (3) 



B, 

C. 

Di 

E, 

F. 
G • 

H. 

I . 

J. 

K. 

L. 
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III. 

Current Status of Staff-Training in Illinois Corrections 

This section presents OLBA grant project #197, Report 
#4. The purpose of this report is to provide a succinct 
overview description of correctional staff-training pro- 
grams in Illinois. As such, the report is descriptive 
rather than analytical and supportive of a particular 



point-of-view . 



PROJECT REPORT #4 



CURRENT STATUS OF STAFF-TRAINING IN ILLINOIS 
CORRECTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND FACILITIES 

May 1968 
by 

George W„ Kiefer 



(This report is prepared in connection with Grant #197--State 
In-Service Training for Correctional Personnel — and is jointly 
sponsored by the Office of Law Enforcement Assistance, United 
States Department of Justice; the Center for the Study of 
Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections at Southern Illinois 
University; and with the cooperation of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Safety o) 



Preface 



This report is one in a series produced in the course of ? 

activities for the project. Each such publication will be dis- 
tributed locally as appropriate, and additional copies made 
available to the O.L.E.A. agency in Washington, D. C. 

Report #4 is a focused report giving an overview descrip- 
tion of correctional staff-training programs in Illinois. 

Although the style of writing and orientation within the report 
may imply a bias towards additional training, no attempt is 
made here to assess training needs. The latter will be the 
subject of Report #5, due for release in June of 1968. 
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I. 

Introduction 

The purpose of this report is to describe in some detail the 
current status of staff-training for line personnel and parole 
agents in Illinois corrections today., While the report will be 
primarily descriptive, commentary and/or analysis of particular 
data will be included wherever this seems appropriate for a 
fuller understanding of the basic facts. 

Information for this report has been gathered from a variety 
of sources (including interviews with various staff levels, 
questionnaire analysis, search of literature relevant to Illinois 
corrections) and the total product reduced to a brief description 
for inclusion here. Although specific detail or items have been 
omitted for the most part, a genuine effort has been made to 
capture the thrust and orientation of the individual organizations 
or facilities described — especially in terms of staff-training 
philosophy and activity. 

II. 

Illinois Department of Public Safety 
A, The Illinois Department of Public Safety is the organization 
having responsibility for adult non-local institutional corrections 
and adult parole services. The Department operates six institu- 
tional facilities with a population of about 8,700 inmates and a 
field parole unit supervising over 3,000 parolees. For this 



client population, the Department has 1,400 institutional employees 
whose primary role is concerned with custody, 500 other institu- 
tional employees, and 63 parole agents supervisors. The most 
recent Departmental budget includes an appropriation of $32,700,000 
for correctional services and activities (exclusive of $8,300,000 
for prison industries) . 

Administrative organization of the Department is somewhat 
difficult to diagram for a number of reasons not having appropri- 
ate relevance in this report; however, the corrections element 
within the Department can be described briefly. The Department 
Director, Ross Randolph, exercises general administrative direc- 
tion and has responsibility for all correctional operations. In 
the Springfield General Office, a small group of presumably high- 
level personnel have duties either wholly or partially concerned 
with institutional corrections including; 

a. the state criminologist (also special assistant the 
Director) 

b. The superintendent of prisons 

c. the superintendent of prison industries 

d. the personnel officer 

e. the business manager 

f. the executive assistant (assistant director of Department) 
Only the first of these appears to have significant direct staff 
supervisory responsibilities? hence, the occupant of this role 



does not occupy a conventionally-defined staff position in 
organization theory. The four remaining positions are rather 
standard staff positions with primarily advisory responsibility/ 
capability in their relation with the various scattered facilities. 
It is apparent that the Department's institutions occupy a sub- 
stantially autonomous role in their daily operations — and to 



a large degree in long-range plans. 

In addition to the above, the Department operates a Pardon 
and Parole Board (the legally-constituted organization for 
granting or revoking of paroles, in addition to hearing pardon i 

appeals for the Governor) and a Parole Supervision Unit. Again, 
these units are substantially autonomous in their activities and 

ij 

orientations . li 

The Department of Public Safety does not have a General 
Office staff position concerned primarily with staff-training; 
neither, in addition, is their a General Office position dealing 
with correctional staff-training. Individual General Office 

( 

staff have expressed varying degrees of interest in such training, 
but little concrete and substantive interest in this activity has 
been demonstrated until recently. With the involvement of the 
Department in a survey and planning grant funded by O.L.E.A., 
interest has sharpened somewhat. It is the writers subjective 
impression based upon study over the past months that most | 
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General Office level staff support the idea of a much expanded 
staff-training program; however, the priority assigned to train- 
ing as compared to ocher Departmental or facility operations is 
somewhat disappointing « It is apparent that a clear notion of 
the advantages, means, and programs of modern staff-training 
methodology has not sufficiently been explained to many in this 
group. The absence of top administrative overt support for this 
activity may account for the low priority. 

Presently, no appropriation exists at the General Office 
level for staff-training; however, in those instances where 
specific short training programs were supported by the general 
office, necessary expenses were paid from a contractual services 
account . 

B. Joliet Penitentiary ; Although this facility is administered 
by a single ^^;arden, four geographically and logistically partially 
separated units are included under this rubric. In addition to 
Joliet-Statesville and dcliet Branch (each large maximum- 
security units with vocational, educational, worlc, and secure 
non-activity settings) there is a Prison Farm and the Diagnostic 
Depot. The latter receives all new inmates from northern 
Illinois for approximately a 30 day diagnostic-planning phase of 
institutionalization, and then transfer to one of the other 
Department facilities. Each unit has its own distinct culture. 




1 



* 

1 

i 

-5- 

set of values and attitudes, and method of operation — all of 
this within the context of an overall effort by Warden Pate to 
organize the units in a manner that will stimulate their acting 
as one unit. The Joliet complex employs nearly 800 staff, with 
a little over 600 being in custodial roles . 

It has been Departmental policy (generally adhered to) that | 

I 

I 

all new line custodial personnel will receive orientation train- 
ing at the Joliet complex, and specifically at the Joliet- 
Statesville facility. To permit this, a lieutenant in the 
custody force has duties exclusively concerned with planning and || 

implementing this training. The orientation training program 
varies in length from two to three weeks and enrolls between 
twenty- five and fifty trainees. A new group is started in the 

I 

training program approximately each four to six xi^eeks . In 

addition to the equivalent of several days in classroom study 

* 

and lecture, considerable emphasis is placed upon moving the 
trainee into closely supervised on-the-job situations. As would 
be expected, almost exclusive emphasis is placed upon the many 
aspects of custody and security which are to be so important 
for the line officer employee. As replacements are needed in 
other facilities, a waiting-list of transfer applications is 
consulted to secure a transfer employee. 
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In addition to the orientation prograitir some activity has 
been noted in providing in-service training for small portions 
of the total custodial staff. One such effort involved approxi- 
mately forty staff in a series of periodic meetings patterned 
much like a Dale Carnegie type of cohrse — ^ this being sponsored 
and funded by W. Clement Stone. The program apparently provoked 
a wide range of attitudes concerning its value to staff. Other 
sporadic training activities have taken place to meet specific 
needs or problems; hov/ever, such training was always brief and 
did not have the systematic continuing aspect which modern 
training programs must have for greatest effectiveness . It 
must be noted that staffing problems, until the very recent past, 
were such as would have imposed considerable hardship upon 
institutional administration and staff, should an intensive 
staff- training program have been in operation. 

About one year ago, a lieutenant assigned to Joliet attended 
an eight-week workshop at Southern Illinois University (funded 
by O.L. E.A.) to assist in developing his ability as a training 
officer. To date, this officer has assisted to a limited 

✓ 

degree in the orientation training program and has presented'' 
limited programs of in-service training; however, with an 
apparent recent bettering of the staffing situation at Joliet 
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and the impetus of this OoL.E.A. project, there is some indi- 
cation that this officer will hecome increasingly more concerned 
and involved with staff-training responsibilities. 

Although it has not been held for four years, one additional 
training activity bears mentioning. For a number of years, the 
Department of Public Safety sponsored a full-time six-week 
Correctional Staff-Education Institute at iewis College in 
Lockport, with most subsistence facilities being provided at 
Joliet. The program brought together a scattering of Department 
personnel from around the state, and attempted to provide them 
with a common foundation of corrections knowledge. Technical 
as well as general information was presented during the Institutes. 
From comments elicited during interviews with persons who had 
been involved in the Institutes (either as instructor or 
trainee) it is apparent that the training was well-received 
and germane to the role of correctional employees . 

Occasionally individuals from the Joliet complex have been 
involved in individual training situations of various sorts, 
both within and outside of the Department. These occasions 
have been provided within the confines of limited funds and severe 
staffing shortages; nevertheless, the value gained by individuals 
receiving such training seem to offset the inconvenience neces- 
sarily produced for institutional staff. A few employees have 
attended courses at nearby colleges. 















In summary <. the Joliet facilities have in operation 
a full-time orientation training program for new line 
officers and a very short training program for other new 
staff members. The in-service training program, however^ is 
minimal — ^both in terms of program presented and numbers 
involved. Present administrative attitude at the facility 
suggests a real interest in expanding both types of training 
activity- In addition, while the facility is not overstaffed 
by any stretch of the imagination, administration has indi- 
cated that staff time will be available for future training 
activities, and that this could be during normal working 
hours. In a sentence, the future for staff-training at the 
Joliet facility seems promising — and especially if outside 
assistance is available for planning, implementation, and 



consultation assistance. 
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C. Pontiac Penitentiary ; This facility is a medium to maximum- 
security unit whose primary mission involves the custody and 
rehabilitative treatment of young inmates (17-25 years of age) . 

The inmate population averages about twelve-hundred, with staff- 
ing at approximately 235 custodial and SO non-custodial employees. 
In addition to an institutional work program, Pontiac provides 
a heavy emphasis on vocational and academic training. 

Up until the past two or three years, the Pontiac facility 
received its new line correctional officers from Joliet by 
transfer; however, with increasingly severe staff shortages and 
the difficulty in obtaining transfer applicants for Pontiac, 
informal permission was granted for the institution to do its 
own recruiting and training. This course has been followed with 
direct responsibility for such training falling to the senior 
guard captains at Pontiac. In the main course, an on-the-job 
training model was followed with the nev/ officer being placed 
next to a seasoned employee who could presumably pass on appro- 
priate and necessary knowledge. No formal program of systematic 
and evaluation-stimulating knowledge has been produced to this 
point . 

In-service training activity is proceeding on a rather small- 
scale, although with some consistency. At present, the in-service 
training program consists of occasional lecture-type presentations 
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for selected portions of the staffo The program is situation- 
oriented and is little concerned with staff-client relationships, 
per se. Occasionally, a staff member will be assigned to some 
departmental or external training activity — usually of a brief 
nature although some employees have taken college courses in 
nearby colleges . 

In summary, the Pontiac facility has a severely limited 
staff-training program which reaches limited numbers. Little | 

impetus towards much further training is currently in view for j 

several reasons — perhaps the two most serious of which are J 

(a) a strong concern with current staffing problems, and (b) a n 

strong undercurrent of management disinclination towards acceptance 
of training values within current Departmental and institutional | 

patterns or limits. On the other hand, some interest has been || 

expressed in training which would be directly germane to the ^ 

individual employee role • — a note of optimism in an otherwise ! 

difficult picture for future training possibilities at Pontiac. 

D. Menard Penitentiary ; The Menard complex, in parallel to I 

Joliet, is composed of three units — the general division, the 
psychiatric division, and the prison farm. A diagnostic depot 
for Southern Illinois is also at Menard. All are under the I 

administrative direction of a single warden. With an average . 

i 

inmate population of slightly under 2,000, Menard has a custodial 
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staff of about 340 and a non-custodial staff of 130. The mission 
of this facility parallels that of Joliet — basically maximum- 
security setting for custody and rehabilitation. In addition 
to institutional-work programs, Menard provides vocational and 
academic training. 

The psychiatric division at Menard provides a unique setting 
in Illinois with inmates being placed there directly by the 
courts or by transfer from other Departmental institutions. 

Clients in this unit are inmates first, patients second. The 
most recent population average for the psychiatric division was 
approximately 450. 

Staff training at Menard has not been a priority item in 
the past and until very recently, has been given only token 
interest. As will be recalled, orientation training of new 
line officers takes place at Joliet; however, additional orienta- 
tion training must presumably occur when an employee transfers 
to another institution, including Menard. At the latter, a 
transferred line correctional officer i-^ill receive one to two weeks 
of special orientation training providing him with the necessary 
set of attitudes, skills, and knowledge which will permit his most 
effective performance in the new job. As was heard elsewhere, 
it was not unusual to hear the comment at Menard that the newly- 
transferred employee needed to be untrained — then retrained for 
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the reality factors inherent in his job role. It should also be 
noted that the low rate of turnover (reportedly in the neighborhood 
of less than 7% a year) suggests that orientation training is not 
a major problem, in any case. 

Staff-training on an in-service basis has not taken place 
to any significant degree in recent years. While there have been 
occasional group meetings called by administration to provide 
brief training for specific situations, such programming was not 
of a systematic and continuing nature as is deemed by professional 
trainers to be necessary for maintaining high levels of employee 
performance. Again, a significant factor in accounting for the 
absence of such training until recently has been a staffing 
shortage which was brought acutely to employee attention during 
a riot several years ago — however, short staffing was not a 
precipitating riot cause, but rather a sensitive point among the 
employee group as a result of the riot. A few employees have 
attended various courses in nearby colleges. 

Currently, a lieutenant is attending an eight-week institute 
at Southern Illinois University (funded by an O.L.E.A. grant) with 
the purpose of becoming more knowledgable in the contents and 
techniques applicable to correctional staff-training. It is 
assumed that upon return to Menard in June, he will be involved 
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to a substantial degree in in-service staff training — in addition 
to previous responsibilities for orientation re-training. 

In summary, Menard has provided orientation re-training for 
transferred employees; however, in-service training has been 
minimal. There is substantial reason to believe that administra- 
tion is receptive to the notion of a moderately intensive staff- 
training program for current employees — provided that training 
logistics and content areas are carefully programmed. It appears 
that the future for staff-training at Menard is moderately bright 
within the foreseeable future. 

E. Vienna Penitentiary . With an average inmate population of 
approximately 160 and a custodial staff of approximately 40 out 
of about 80 employees, Vienna represents a unique institution in 
the Illinois system of corrections. The mission of this facility 
is to provide a minimum-security setting which emphasizes treatment 
and rehabilitation. Community involvement is encouraged. In 
addition to a substantial institutional work program# Vienna is 
moving towards a vocational training program. 

The small size of this institution, combined with focusing 
of most management decisions at the warden level, has produced 
unusual staff-training situations. For example, approximately 
20% of the employees are currently enrolled in various college- 
level training programs designed to permit a fuller grasp of the 



modern correctional movement and its concomitants. 
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Another remarkable program of staff-training involves the 
voluntary attendance by upv/ards of 50% of total staff, many 
families of staff, and others in a once-monthly evening training 
session with an instructor from nearby Southern Illinois University. 
The emphasis has been on discussion and trainee involvement. 
Acceptance by staff has been very good. Recently, voluntary 
attendance by inraates in the same training sessions was permitted. 

It should be noted that turnover at Vienna is extremely low; 
however, a new transfer employee must undergo a considerable 
transformation in terms of role, attitudes, and responsibilities. 
This orientation is a task of the warden and senior guard captain. 

In summary, staff-training at Vienna has taken on a dimension 
of appropriate orientation and awareness consistent with minimum- 
security programming for institutional management and change 
processes. The active interest of staff at Vienna in receiving 
such training is obvious; and, management presumably is inclined 
to go further in this direction. 

P. Illinois State Farm (Vandalia ) . This facility for inmates 
sentenced to one year or less, has an average of approximately 
1,000 inmates, and a staff of about 135 custodial out of a total 
of 200 personnel. Since this facility provides for short-term 
institutionalization only (with an average stay in the vicinity 
of six months) the prevailing program available until recently 
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has been institutional-labor (basically farming) . Recently, 
a small-scale educational program has been put into effect but 
has, thus far, involved very small numbers of inmates. The impor- 
tance of this educational iinit is obvious in light of the increas- 
ing proportion of younger inmates at Vandal ia. 

Staff- training at Vandalia has not been a priority program 
in the past. Only minimal orientation training was provided 
for the newly transferred employee and in-service training for 
current personnel v/as at a bare minimum. The present in-service 
program involves approximately 50% of the custodial personnel 
group in a weekly meeting (10 weeks) of sixty to ninety minutes. 
The main purpose of the program is to better acquaint institu- 
tional personnel with total operations of the facility services. 
The program presents a descriptive-information model for training. 

On occasion, a management-level staff person will attend 
brief meetings or conferences away from the institution. 

In summary, programming for training is at a low level in 
the Vandalia facility; but, at the same time, there appears to 
be administrative recognition of various needs in the institution 
which could be met through training. Particularly at this insti- 
tution, future training programs based upon realistic and appro- 
priate assessment of needs would seem essential; however, these 
same needs will produce substantial resistance factors and 



negative re-enforcement for training efforts. If appropriate 



"outside" assistance could be provided this facility in planning 
and implementing realistic training programs, it is my impression 
that management would welcome and support this aid. 

G. State Reformatory for Women (Dwight ) . The womens reformatory 
has an inmate population of approximately 175 and a total staff 
of approximately 120. Of the latter, a little over one-half was 
concerned with primarily custodial duties. (Note; recent statistics 
indicate that this facility is 13% under its number of current 
budgeted positions.) 

The Dwight facility handles both felons and misdemeanants 
who are at least eighteen years of age. The program at Dwight 
emphasizes vocational and academic education for inmates, with 
particular emphasis on industrial sewing training. 

Training at Dwight is of three types: (1) employee workshops, 

(2) in-service training for new Correctional Officers, and (3) 
training for persons in Guard categories. In each case, the 
training program was structured and produced locally to meet 
rather specific institutional needs. Of the three, the major 
training effort consisted of two employee workshops for most 
staff. Each workshop was rather brief (less than h day) and a 
systematic continuing fomat for maximum effectiveness in train- 
ing was not present. Present plans call for a continuation of 
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training programming at approximately th-s same level, but with 
the way apparently open for outside assistance in planning, 
implementation, and evaluation of expanded training efforts. 

In summary, staff-training at the Dwight facility is 
occurring — but probably not effectively as it could be. Inte- 
grated and systematic training seems far from reality at this 
point. Management appears interested in upgrading training 
activities, but is oriented towards notions of institutional 
uniqueness. A program which is primarily developed by an outside 
agency, but with institutional staff assistance, would seem to 
be useful and acceptable in this setting. 

H. Division of Parole Supervision . This unit is staffed by a 
superintendent, eleven parole supervisors, and fifty-two adult 
parole agents. Objectives of this unit include the supervision 
of parolees, assisting them in reintegrating into the community, 
protection of society, and the prevention of recidivism. A 
late Departmental publication mentions . . . "authoritative 
casework procedures . . . used." Approximately 3,000 adult 
parolees are under supervision, which makes an average caseload 
of over 57 cases. To a large degree, the parole agents function 
in a substantially autonomous manner without formal ties to 
other parts of the correctional process in Illinois. 
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Training within the Division is the responsibility of a 
full-time training officer. This trainer has a background of 
military service (a retired colonel) and presumably has both 
leadership and organizational ability . The trainer has produced 
an Operating Manual for Parole Agents which has both literary 
and substantive merit — in addition to being useful to the adult 
parole agent role in Illinois. 

A second training activity involves periodic staff confer- 
ences chaired by the trainer and attended by a segment of the 
pnrole staff. Frequently, an outside consultant is acquired 
to assist in the training conferences. In general, this type 
of training activity emphasizes general correctional information 
rather than the technicalities of role performance as a parole 
agent. During a year's period, each agent will participate in 
several such training sessions. Some agents have attended 
various college courses as a training vehicle. 

In summary, this Division has a decided advantage in training 
by having a ful-time staff member available for this activity. 
Considerable progress has been made in providing a foundation 
for further training programming; however, the value management 
attaches to training is somewhat less than optimal for program 
expansion and maximum positive impact. It is anticipated that 
the present prograiTi could be profitably expanded; provided, 
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(1) some degree of outside assistance in planning and implemen- 
tation is provided, and (2) a Department-wide impetus for 

f ; 

I ; 

increased staff-training programming stimulates Division manage- ji 

ment to make better use of training opportunities. j 

III. j: 

Local Institution Staff-Training : 

For this report, the term "local-institutions" is used to 
refer to county jails, city police jails and lockups, and similar 
special facilities for ybuthful offenders. Although the report is 
based upon survey and/or interview of 114 such facilities in 1 

Illinois, it is likely that the total number of such institutions 
would be more than two and one-half times greater. 

A. County Jails . A survey was conducted by mail of the 102 ! 

sheriffs in Illinois (with personal follow-up visits to a 10% group) 

to learn of staff-training practices. Sixty-six counties responded— 

and provided significant information about present training 

practices— plus , an indication of their interest in additional 

training opportunities . In outline form, some results obtained 

from this survey included the following. 

1. Newly-hired deputies receive orientation and/or on- 
the-job trainings 

Yes (83%) 

No (17%) 
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2. Agencies used to provide in-service training for deputy 



staffs : 

F.B.Io 33% 

University of Illinois (Police Inst.) 32% 

Southern 111. Univ. (Police Inst.) 11^ 

Northwestern Univ. (Traffic Inst.) 12% 

Other Colleges 17% 

Fed. Bur. Prisons (Jail Admin. Course) 6% 



3. Sheriffs' opinion of value for availability of training 
courses (orientation and in-service types) for deputy 
staffs ; and made available to those counties wishing 

to participate: 

Yes — (S5%) 

No (2%) 

Undecided (3%) 

4. Sheriffs interested in having some of their staff parti- 
cipate in such training: 

Yes — 91% 

No l^/o 

Undecided 1^ 

5. If such statewide or regional plans materialize, is your 
staffing adequate enough to permit one or more deputies 
to be away for several days of training? 

Yes (88%) 

No (7^) 

Undecided (4^) 

6. Topics suggested spontaneously by sheriffs for inclusion 
in such training included the following (with numbers in 
parentheses indicating times mentioned) : 

a. Investigation Techniques (31) 

b. Advanced In-Service Training (28) 

c. Court Procedures (24) 

d. Arrest/Search & Seizure (20) 

e. Criminal Law (17) 

f. Jail Operations (14) 

g. Public Relations (9) 

h. Office Operations (7) 

i. Communications (5) 

j. Riot Control (4) 

k. Human Relations (3) 

l. Juvenile Procedures (3) 
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7. Sixty- two sheriffs requested a copy of the final tabu- 
lations . 

8. A number of sheriff respondents wrote additional comments 
on the questionnaires indicating an interest in attending 
such training courses themselves. 

Some additional comments are in order concerning current 
training activities for jail operations. In most counties, except 
for orientation training v/hich will only incidentally relate to 
jail operations, staff-training for the various elements involved 
in jail management is missing. At the same time, the survey 
questionnaire and follow-up visits indicated substantial interest 
in having staff receive training to establish a competency in this 
area; provided, training content is reasonably related to the 
sheriff-perceived duties and knowledge which are consistent with 
the deputy role. Interestingly enough, much of the Project 
Director's time during personal visits involved an explanation 
of present training possibilities around the state — a subject of 
considerable interest to them. 

Among the city police jails and lockups, it appears that 
staff-training activity is even more infrequent than is the case 
in county jails. Time prohibited questionnaire surveying of 
facilities in this category; however, personal talks with a number 
of police officials and staff from around the state suggest certain 
conclusions : 

1. Staff-training for jail/lockup operation is a minute 
activity, even in otherwise active training programs. 
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2. Particularly in the larger facilities, substantial 

interest in appropriate staff-training was noted, and 
especially in the following content areas : 



a. Arrest/Search and Seizure 

b. Human and Comraunity Relations 

c. Communications 
d o Investigations 

e. Riots and Similar Emergencies 

f. Jail Operations 



3. Many police departments have active training programs 
in what might be teinned 'traditional* police subjects 
and many utilize outside agencies as training resources; 
however, such training would not preclude expanded 
training programs provided by outside organizations. 

The suggestion is apparent, then, that police departments have 

interest in providing further training for their staffs, including 

in those specific content areas having relevance for jail operations. 

B. Special attention must be given to two very large local-type 

institutions located in the metropolitan Chicago area — the Chicago 

House of Correction and the Cook County Jail . Each of these 

facilities is an independent unit serving the special needs of 

local governmental bodies. In the past year or two, each has been 

subjected to public scrutiny by various investigatory bodies (both 

official and private) and have been criticized for various alleged 

shortcomings. Among the latter, prominent attention was given to 

the matter of staff-training — or the abscence of such training. 

It seems to be a fair statement to say that staff-training activity, 

systematic and based upon institutional needs, was non-existent 

in either institution. 
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The top administrators at each of these Chicago correctional 
facilities have spoken of the desirability, if not necessity, for 
having an adequate staff-training program. Verbal support is 
given for orientation and in-service training activities; however, 
until very recently, practical support and implementation was 
rarely found. Reasons for lack of training in the past include 
the following: 

1. a severe lack of personnel at all levels; 

2. the low quality of new personnel (particularly among the 
custodial staff) which apparently seemed to prohibit 
training activities; 

3. a lack of funds for general institutional operations, and 
particularly for activities connected with training; 

4. a tradition of low-priority for training. 

Much of the above reasoning remains today; nevertheless, there 
is currently movement towards programming for such training in 
the future. 

The Chicago House of Correction, for example, has recently 
appointed a staff member to a position involving primarily staff- 
training. At the moment, almost total emphasis is on providing 
new custodial employees with standardized periods of orientation 
training. A new training group is formed as needed by institu- 
tional operations. The major share of attention in this program 
is devoted to providing instruction in daily custodial tasks of 
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the new correctional guard; however, consideration is given 
throughout the training program to role components and their impact 
upon both institutional operations and inmate rehabilitation. 

The trainer in this setting has expressed considerable interest 
in himself receiving further informational and technique training 
in order to better prepare for future programs. At the same time, 
the institution administrator indicates his interest in expanding 
the staff-training program — including the obtaining of various 
support activities from outside agencies. 

The Cook County Jail has numerous problems which are yet 
to be conquered. One of these is the planning and implementation 
of adequate staff-training programming for jail personnel. Within 
the past three months, a new administrator has taken over super- 
vision of this facility and is now in the process of instituting 
various changes. There is some indication that a staff-training 
program will be forthcoming in the near future, possibly with 
some assistance being provided by the John Howard Society of 
Illinois. 

IV. 

Staff Training in Illinois Probation 
The probation system in Illinois consists of at least 102 
separate, virtually autonomous, organizations spread throughout 
the state. Staffing ranges from one part-time nonpaid volunteer 
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in a southern rural county to more than 30 full-time paid 
probation officers. Prerecfuisite qualifications for appointment 
to this position show v/ide variation v;ith professional training 
being rare. 

Although the specific situation varies from place to place, 
the operational definition of probation is usually based upon 
some combination of supervision accountability (with an orientation 
favoring law-enforcement duties) and authoritative casework 
formulation. What statistics are available suggest that probation 
is used rather often in Illinois and that probation officer 




caseloads are usually high . 

Recent legislation has provided some stimulus towards up- 
grading of Illinois probation staffs by assisting local counties 



financially. In return, local counties will be required to 



institute certain personnel practices which will help to provide 



better trained and professional employees for probation. 

Staff-training for Illinois probation is currently at a 
very low level with, in many cases, no such activity existing. 

On a statewide level, a state correctional association holds an 

* 

annual 2h day meeting which provides 'some* training; however, 

♦ 

less than one-half of the more than 102 probation organizations 

# • # * 

are represented at these meetings . Other training activities 
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involve sporadic individual attendances at conierences and similar 
settings. In-house training capability within Illinois probation 
is non-existent. 

From a number of personal conversations with probation 
officers from around the state, one fact seems to stand out — a 
high degree of role defensiveness and superficial rejection of 
staff-training programming. This attitude is running so strongly 
in many probation offices that initial implementation of a train- 
ing program will be very difficult — and especially so if approval 
by various judiciary involved is not actively given. Nevertheless, 
the training need is so strong that efforts should be made to 
supply such training. 

V. 

Staff Training in the Illinois Youth Commission 
An extended report v;ill be issued separately concerning 
staff-training in this agency. Tentative date-of-availability 
for this publication is June 1, 1968. 
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Staff-Training in the Illinois Youth Commission 



This section is being re'^^ised and will be 
included at a later date. 
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In this Iteport #6 of OtiEA grsni #lsl7| the s'kaff- 
training needs of Illinois correctional organisations 
(except the Illinois Youth Commission) are dealt with 
at considerable length. Recommendations are included 
at various places within the report. 
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PREFACE 



The purpose of this report is to provide in some detail 
an assessment and analysis of Illinois correctional staff- 
training needs. In making such assessments, a multitude of 
considerations must be carefully weighed prior to the production 
of each recommendation. No attempt is made to balance these 
varying viewpoints in a mathematical sense; rather, the emphasis 
has been on providing a document which acknowledges the reality 
of today while looking intently toward the future. To the ex- 
tent that the past months have provided accumulated insights into 
Illinois corrections, it is our hope to picture and take into 
account the major philosophical and empirical viewpoints that 
will shape future correctional programming in the state. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 

A. 

G eneral 

During the pas‘t five months, an intensive study has been 
carried on under joint sponsorship of the Office of Law Enforce* 
ment Assistance, Southern Illinois University, and the Illinois 
Department of Public Safety. Varying degrees of cooperation were 
obtained from other correctional organizations in the state. From 
study of these organizations through a variety of means, a rather 
complete picture of Illinois corrections and correctional 
staff-training needs has emerged. 

A few additional comments are in order to explain the 
methodology utilized in arriving at the need assessments which are 
reported in this paper. Three paths were followed in gathering 
the varieties of information necessary for a full understanding 
of the Illinois corrections systems. 

1. Perhaps the most important method utilized involved a 
large number of interviews with correctional staff — talking with 
between 275-325 persons for varying periods of time (ten minutes 
to three hours) plus repeat interviews for many key staff -- to 
learn of their perceptions and attitudes toward (a) corrections, 

(b) their own organization, (c) operational problem areas, (d) 
interest in staff-training, (e) and, the correctional client. 
Through such intensive contact, a wealth of background information 



has been garnered v;hich gives what the author believes is a 
true picture of functional correctional programming in Illinois 
today. 

2. A second method, one v/hich is somewhat more conventional 
in social science methodology, utilized a questionnaire. This 
questionnaire sought responses from most correctional employees of 
the Illinois Department of Public Safety which would provide (a) 
demographic- type of data, (b) a statistical indication of cor- 
rectional staff interest in further training, (c) and, some indi- 
cation of staff-perceived need areas for training. Although this 
questionnaire survey has not been completed and analyzed, sufficient 
preliminary data is available to suggest certain clearly-defined 
trends . 

3. While the previous two methods have considerable merit, 
it would be remiss for the project to neglect the area of manage- 
ment plans for the future. Staff-training, to be more than a 
sanctified form of window-dressing, should be closely aligned 
to the continually developing p3.ans for future organizational change. 
To learn of these plans and trends, additional interviews were 
conducted with correctional and non- correctional staff. Special 
emphasis was placed upon gaining an understanding of both short- 
range and long-range plans for Illinois corrections. 
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Finally, drawing upon the information produced by the three 
methods just described, and on other appropriate sources as well, 
a document is presented here which attempts to provide an account 
of current staff-training needs — plus, a foundation for im- 
plementation of further training as future programs and philosophies 
develop. This document is to be regarded as a working-paper for 
preparing future correctional staff-training programs in Illinois. 

B. 

Organization for Training 

One of the first statements that can be made regards the 
need for and verbalized acceptance of correctional staff-training 
programming- In interviews and questionnaires from all parts of 
the state, the overwhelming proportion of present correctional 
staff strongly support the idea of increased staff-training pro- 
gramming. With the single exception of county probation staffs, * 

I responses favoring the establishment of vigorous and systematic 

programs of training (both orientation and in-service types) 
were heard in a substantial majority of cases. Thus, our first 
•finding' reads as follows: A substantial, if not overwhelming, 

interest in participation in increased programs of staff-training 
is noted among almost all levels of correctional personnel, and in 
I all types of correctional organizations — except county probation 



agencies . 
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A major concern of correctional administrators and middle- 
management involves the organizational mechanics of planning, 
developing, sustaining, and evaluating whatever training program 
seen as appropriate for a given setting « In many instances, there 
was genuine apprehension expressed to the Project Director that 
in-house capability for conceptually-organizing and aggressively 
stimulating staff training activity was at a low key — or non- 
existent in a few instances. Many management staff indicated 
that, while staff- training programming must be flexible and ap- 
propriate for the needs of each specific facility, it should at 
the same time be systematized and integrated into a state-wide 
plan with very specific administrative support and direction. 
Repeated comments were heard bearing on this state-level coordina- 
tion factor, to the point that one wonders if other disguised 
considerations lie just beneath the surface; indeed, there is 
much reason to believe that the latter is true. For example, can 
a single facility logically be expected to produce and sustain 
staff-training activity at anything more than a minimum level — 
given the implied lack of interest and support for such activity 
based upon the small extent that it has occurred in the past? 

It appears that correctional administrators in Illinois are 
willing to proceed in the direction of increased staff-training 
program and that, in many instances, there is genuine enthusiasm 
shown for the presumed values of such training for each institution 
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On the other hand, these same administrators face at least two 
difficult problems in their approach to training: 

a. At the facility level, a correctional administrator 
has and keenly feels a high-level of responsibility 
for total operation of the unit he supervises. I’he 
bureaucratic organization in much of Illinois correc- 
tions is such as permits the administrator little 
"real" ("real" in the sense of true and unbridled) 
delegation of authority functions. As a result, the 
administrator spends the major portion of his work- 
day dealing with a set of tasks, problems and deci- 
sions v/hich in many instances should be confronted 
by others. As the administrator becomes immersed 

in detail, he gradually develops a set of organiza- 
tional priorities within his own thinking-this to 
bring system and order into his activities. With 
time, the system and order becomes routinized to 
the extent that "new" activities (in whatever guise) 
becomes a definite intrusion that holds a potential 
threat for the smoothly- running facility. Depending 
upon the force and direction behind the inti^sion, 
the administrator will respond differentially to re- 
duce the threat-level to the minimum degree possible, 
even, though the int^rusion could prove to be highly 
beneficial in the long run. 

Staff-training activity appears to fit this 
model. Certainly, it has both real and presumed 
hazards in its consequences - insofar as disruptive 
effects on traditional organizational routine; how- 
<?vpr, if traditional organizational routine is demon- 
strably functioning at less than maximum effective- 
ness in terms of progress towards goals and objec- 
tives, then training appropriate for increasing such 
progress would be justifiably included in the overall 
organizational program. If training is seen as an 
appropriate avenue for increased goal attainment , 
then it would seem that there, should be a moderately- 
high priority for this activity . 

b. Most administrators and middle-management have expres- 
sed feelings indicating that training fer increased 
employee competence is desirable for almost all staff. 
But, at the same time, there seems to be considerable 
unawarenefls, by many administrators, that training 
without real utilization of increased competencies 
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by th© trained staff is an exercise in futility. 
Training can provide the knowledge and stimulus to 
employees for greater effectiveness ; on the other 
hand, it cannot progr a m ad m inistrative decisions which 
will permit and demand the employee use his skills 
learned in a training prograra. 

The point here is clear. Without a high degree 
of coordination between administration and training, 
the latter approaches uselessness. Objectives and goals 
must be formulated by administration (perhaps with 
assistance of staff— training personnel) so that 
training consequonce can be framed in terms a pp ropri - 
ate for those goals . 

In Illinois, correctional staff-training is at a low point 
with few personnel and little resources actually involved. This 
is ironic in view of the high degree of interest in staff-training 
which has been noted consistently throughout the project. It is 
strongly suggested that Illinois correctional agencies carefully 
review their operations and programs in terms of relevance for 
determining the value of and opportunities for staff-training. 
Should this review indicate that such increased training program- 
ming is diag -i y ahle, (as we believe it to be, based upon studies 
during the project) , then, it is our recommendation that definite 
firm steps be taken immediately to implemen t such a program on a 
contiiAuinq baiis * 



C. 



Training for What? 



The c(uestion was briefly raised in section B concerning the 
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purpose and content of training. We will paraphrase from a 

report hy Elmer H. Johnson, Ph.D., Assistant Director of the 

Crime Center at Southern Illinois University concerning the Values 

and purposes of staff-training programs. 

In-service training ;of staff, as a mechanical frame- 
work in the agency, can serve a number of functions 
in development of a cohesive, coordinated, and inte- 
grated total effort toward achievement of organiza- 
tional goals. 

I, Preservation of Agency Social System 

A. Communication of agency policy and proced- 
ures, especially as necessitated by changes in 
agency environment; 

B. Readjustment of labor division among agency 
staff ; 

C. Prevention and alleviation of staff disciplin- 
ary problems; 

D. Reduction of tensions associated with working 
in people-changing processes; 

E. Hlnphasis on handling client (the delinguent) as 
an individual with certain needs, rather than 
concentrating on presumed needs of the organ- 
ization (the latter being staff comfort) . 

II. Implementation of Organizational or Program Change 

A. Increase percentage of staff members accepting 
a new program; 

B. Revision of status and job-role system to more 
closely fulfill the needs of new programs (re- 
training, etc.) 

C. Minimisation of staff conflicts during the trans- 
itional process when new programming is being 
introduced ; 
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D. Encouragement of formal and informal staff 
groupings acceptance and support of new 
programs 7 



S. Raising staff competence to levels required in 
content &reas needed for new programs. 



III. Development of Sensitivity 



A. Aid., agency staff to view situations from the 
delinquents* perspective? 



B. 



Aid delinquent to perceive his own habitually 
inadequate responses to certain social situ- 



ations 7 



C. Aid staff to develop awareness of the basis 
for their self-images ^ as a factor to contend 
with in staff-youth treatment relationships. 



In any case, a program of staff-training is but a mech- 
anism which can provide a means for obtaining the best 
possible set of conditions conducive to attainment of 
organizational goals. It is an effective channel for 
reaching all staff levels with a common message and 
program — a vital necessity in an agency concerned 
with the people-changing process. 



It is evident from the foregoing that staff-training can legitimate- 



ly and effectively serve a number of purposes. 



The question of training content bears a direct relation to 



the previous parts of this section} hov/ever, further comment may 



appropriately be made at this point. 



Training for the sake of training is probably not very pro- 



ductive (although a counter-case of some weight could be made^) . 



Rather, training is ideally focussed upon one or more goals and 
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objectives of an organization, and is conceptually-designed in 
terms of technique and content for the most complete effectiveness 
in attaining these ends. Training design will produce a model 
which is most appropriate for accomplishing a particular event - 
and the latter event is an administratively-defined desirable goal 
or objective. Realistically, training must proceed towards a 
series of interim attainable objectives; however, even here, 
administrative— decision appears to be essential in terms of 
(a) permitting utilizing of the interim stage knowledges; (b) being 
aware of training program concomittants for the facility-especially 
so in "change-oriented" training programs; and (c) continuing 

commitment to training programming. 

To take a concrete example of our section title, consider the 
situation in which correctional officer supervisor categories 
(sergeant, lieuteneint, and captain) are placed in an in-service 
training program. Our first question becomes - what do we want to 
teach this group that will make them more effective in their 
jobs? Since their jobs involve a heavy emphasis on employee super- 
vision, since the supervisors themselves indicated in a question- 
naire that they wished to learn more about supervision techniques, 
since observation appears to bear out a need for better and re-defined 
supervision techniques among the supervisor group - these combined 
strongly suggest the desirability of an in-service training program 
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which might be termed "Techniques of Supervision for Correc- 
tional Officer Supervisors", By observing their job perfotm- 
ance, talking with various staff regarding the groups supervisory 
ability, assessing of desirable job-role components and goals 
for the supervisors, and incorporating a proper instructional 
technique for the group and need, an appropriate content for a 
training program can be developed. 

In the supervisor's training program, for example, some com- 
bination of the elements listed below would logically be included 
in training: 

a. working with groups; 

b. leadership techniques; 

c. training of lower-echelon employees by supervisors; 

d. the supervisor role; 

e. the psychology and sociology of supervision; 

and so on. The program thrust will be to provide supervisory 
employees with enhanced skills and competencies ; and, by building 
upon his present expertise, provide a realistic bridge for him 
to transfer this new knowledge to the work setting. 

One concluding point is ^necessary here: " Training- for-what " 

is an extremely important question which must be carefully cons id 
ered, if a training program is to be more then window-dressing 
for the facility. 



V 
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D. 

Who is to be Trained ? 

Aside from the question of training content, another impor- 
tant consideration focuses upon the target group .(s) for training- 
that is, who specifically will be involved in training as trainees? 
Obviously, the answer to this question will depend upon many 
factors, including the following: 

a. the intent of a given training program; 

b. the availability of staff-time for training; 

Cm group size as related to specific instructional method- 
ologies ; 

d. the usual necessity for training contiguous staff layers 

e. and local considerations. 

I 

Each of these will have some direct relation to a determination 
of target training groups. 

Looking at the question from another point-of-view, it is 
quite likely that most staff levels could benefit from a 
continuing, systematic in-service training program which is 
focused upon each employment category. Information obtained 
during the project study has indicated a significant degree of 
acknowledgement among correctional staff of the desirability 
staff— training programs which meet the following criteria (the 
criteria selected by respondents on written questionnaires) : 
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a. training to be on company time, 

b. has content v/hich will assist in job performance, 

c. receive some forn. of recognition for involvement 
in a formal training program. 

Recently, a sufvey of most personnel in correctional units of 
the Illinois Department of Public Safety was undertaken. While 

I 

the final report is not yet complete, certain trends are quite 
distinguishable. For example, a goodly percentage of staff 
suggest that most or all employees in correctional settings 
become involved in some type of training program. Another 
interesting point is the response to two check items on the 
questionnaire — (a) would like to participate in training; 

(b) feel that training would be useful for me. Again, final 
figures are not available; hov;ever, a large majority of respon-^- 
dents have check-marked these items, thus indicating a positive 
reaction. It is our belief, based upon extensive interviews, 
that substantially similar majority responses could be obtained 
in other Illinois correctional settings (except perhaps the 
probation system) — should the survey instrument be used there. 

Prom the foregoing, there appears to be strong indication 
that most staff are willing to participate in training progr£\ms 
which are appropriate for their job role. In addition, cor- 
rectional administrators and managers have given strong verbal 



support for on-going programs of staff-training — except perhaps 
for their own level . From the researcher's point-of-view, 
training appears to be essential at. all staff levels although 
content and program for the differing groups will vary con- 
siderably. 

In sum, staff-training programming should be available to 
all who can utilize the new skills and content in their daily 
job responsibilities. To our way of thinking based upon the 
several months of project study which have passed, all staff 
levels must be involved in a systematic and continuing program 
of in-service training which is (a) aligned to role requir ements 
at each staffing level; (b) geared to improving job performan ce 
as related to a correctional organizations objectives an d goals;. 
and (c) formulated to capitalize upon the various motivation, 
factors present in employment settings . 

II. ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY 

A. 

General Training Needs 

The training needs of this Department are many and varied. 
TVhile certain needs and recommendations will be specific to the 
various. Departmental facilities, a number are either germane 
to the entire Department or are in terms appropriate to the gen- 
eral office level at central headquarters. (Springfield) 
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1 . Perhaps the principal need at state-level, as relate_d 

* 

to staff-training, is a strongly verbalized and programatically- 
slipported commitment from administrati o n for the idea of training . 

This suggests a full awareness by general office staff of the 
opportunities for inore effective management and goal attainment 
both of which are products of well-designed and supported 
training programs- It appears essential that general office 
staff re-evaluate the Department's correctional program in 
terms of possibilities and opportunities for staff-training — 
at all levels. In any case, whether training ia handled | 

through the Departmoit or v;ith substantial outside assistance, « 

the training program will be meaningless unless all involved ! 

general office personnel are able and willing to make a com- 
mitment — both personal and professional- —to staff-training as 
an integral part of organizational operation. 

2. A second general-office-level need concerns priorities, 
as it relates to staff-training. In any organization, public 
or private, the amount of resources available will provide a 

I 

definite perimeter of action boundaries. Within this perimeter 
and a complementary one — legistative man date or commercial 
operational goals, depending upon whether the organization is I 

public or private~the administrative group is almost completely J 

free to plot out appropriate courses of action and to organize 
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for goal attainment. In this organizing process, the administrator 
has available an entire spectrum of options from which to choose 
those he feels most appropriate. Based upon administrative 
judgement (which, is in turn based upon some combination of 
training and experience) choices are made which then become the 
formal operational plan for all staff within the organization. 

Part of the choice-making process involves the establishment 
of priorities for various programs and subprograms, as they 
relate to allocation of organizational resources. It is 
suggested that aeneral-office-level staff review that portion 
of the Departmental program within their area of responsibility 

I 

or interest for the purpose of upgrading the priority on resource 
allocation to training activity. This is true in terms of 
budgetary resources, staffing resources, training-time resources , 
and placement in total organizational strategy . 

3. Our project survey and study strongly supports the 
third recommendation — that is ; It is essential that funding 
and positions be developed within the Department which are 
specifically allocated for staff-training and development . 

For training to be systematic, integrated with organizational 
goals,, aligned to the continuously flexing problems and needs 
of an organization, and adequately developed, a specific training 
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capability is ne6de(? by the Department, Other settings have 
demonstrated that/ except in isolated instances, training on*, 
a piecemeal basis or training organized and presented by personnel 
who have only a minor interest in this activity, has proved to 
be inadequate or worse. This lesson can be ’'applied to the 
Department. Without reservation, it is our recommendation that 
a full-time management level position be created in the general 
office (with a title such as Supervisor of Staff Training and 
Development) and charged with the responsibility and authority , 
subject to administrative review within the general office,, for 
the following activities ; ( training ) 

a. assessing organizational needs in terms of per- 
sonnel abilities, recruitment/retention charac- 
teristics, quantitative and qualitative personnel 
needs for newly-developing programs; 

b. continuously assess the training needs of each 
Departmental facility in the corrections area, 
for possible training program development; 

c. assist Departmental facilities in the planning, 
implementation, and evaluation of training programs; 

d. develop a series of essentially standardized 
training programs (permitting appropriate local 
flexibility) for various needs and staff levels, 
and assisting/stimulating the facilities to 
utilize these programs within their respective 
units ; 

e. providing a key resource for administrative 
information relative to training program costs. 



iristructidnal or consultant assistance avail- 
ability, budgeting for training, training equipment, 
and so on; 

f. in terms of Departmental budget-making, provide the 
administration with appropriate cost estimates and 
similar information, insofar as staff-training is 
concerned — at the Department and facility level; 

g. serve as a stimulus and facilitator for Depart- 
mental administrators and middle-management personnel 
acceptance of and real support for training; 

h. assist in providing a productive link between the 
Department and external organizations having resources 
which could be available for training programs; 

I 

In effect, the person in this position will have almost total 
responsibility and authority (subject again to administrative 
approval at the general office and facility level) for staff- 
training and development in all * its phases. He will be 
charged with ensuring an adequate level of staff quality 
consistent with their role requirements for effective Depart- 
mental employment. It is highly desirable, if not indeed 
essential, that a separate training appropriation be established 
to fund this activity at the general-office level. 

4. The fourth recommendation at a general-office-level 
is offered here on a contingency basis — that is; In the event 
a Department of Corrections concept is authorized by the legis- 
lature, a staff-training program should be v/ritten into the pro- 
gram ivhich would provide the following items, at leasts 
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a. a general-office-level training division within 
the Department having separate and auxiliary staff, 
separate and adequate funding, the responsibility 
and authority for correctional career development 
at all staff levels; 

b. a qualified supervisor at the general office level 
who is in a position to satisfactorily implement 
the items in (a) ; 

c« a separate physical facility for training all 
staff- levels (p erhaps a facility now in use 
could be used for this purpose— and especially 
so if a given facility was to be phased out, such 
as the Psychiatric Unit at Menard or the Illinois 
Security Hospital at Chester, if these are te be 
replaced by a metropolitan Chicago area facility) ? 

6m a system of motivational devices through which 
training acceptance can be stimulated. 



It is jjQt the purpose of this report to show favor for or against 
the pepartment of Corrections concept; however, it is legitimate 
to state that many correctional personnel felt strongly in favor 
of such a concept, and especially insofar as it would presumably 
lend itself to a more hospitable environment for staff-training 
progreuraning • 

5, A final recommendation at the general-office-level 
concerns the very nature of staff-training. For the greatest 
effectiveness and economy, by far, staff-training within the 
Department must be coordinated and integrated into a functional 
whole focused upon the goals and subcoals of each facility . 
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To better serve staff needs « it is essential that general*off ice- 
level administrative direction and support be built into each 
training activity. The Department is too complex and inter- 
twined to realistically permit facility activities dissociation 
with activities of another facility— including orogramming for 
staff-training . 

One additional comment is appropriate here. Although the 
subject of goals and philosophy has been touched on in several 
places « we. feel it absolutely essential to again emphasise the 
necessity for promulgation of such information to all concerned 
persons and agencies— both as a general policy and in terms of 
training program design. ThO mission of each unit# as well as 
the Department# must be sufficiently spelled-out so that all staff 
levels are informed and stimulated towards role performance which is 
most consistent with policy. We suggest that# in terms of staff 
training design# it is essential for such goals and philosophies to 
be made explicit by Departmental administration. 



I 
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B. 

The Joliet Penitentiary 

As previously indicated, most newly employed staff in 
the correctional officer category receive orientation training 
in the Joliet facility (and specifically at Joliet-Statesville) • 

The appropriateness of this practice is seriously questioned 
since, in all cases, other institutions have indicated that rather 
extensive re-training is required upon transfer to the latter* 

On the other hand, the orientation training function at Joliet is 
an extremely important one and, in fact, is an activity which 
should be expanded — especially in terms of preparing the new 
employee for Joliet assignment. 

Since other considerations, not relevant for discussion in 
this report, appear to be controlling in continuation of the 
initial orientation and assignment program at Joliet for new 
security employees of the Department, the following recommendations 
are made relative to orientation training ; 

a. that the program be lengthened to a standard four 
weeks of full-time training (which will include time 
for personnel office functions re the new employee) , 
and that all new correctional officer employees at 

' Joliet be enrolled in the training; 

b. that, in terms of training schedules, flexibility be 
sufficient to permit familiarization with the activi- 
ties of each shift and subfacility of the Joliet 
complex ; 
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c. 



d. 



e. 



f. 



h. 
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that, although substantial emphasis continue to be 
placed upon security measures, a significant portion 
of the orientation program be designed to provide 
the new employee with abilities and attitudes essen- 
tial for an environment conducive to inmate rehabili- 
tation — and, that all procedures taught be presented 
in terms consistent with development of a positive 
environment for inmate rehabilitation; 



that the staff member responsible for this program 
(presently Lieutenant Norman Bush) continue this 
assignment as a full-time capacity ; 



that, in view of program expansion and inclusion of 
some re-direction, additional resources be made 
available for the orientation training program and 
be placed under supervision by the program trainer— 
subject to overall administrative approval; 



that the resources referred to in e. above include 
funds for film rental and purchase, funds for 
acquisition of added modest quantities of printed 
materials, appropriate usage of Departmental and 
facility staff to present segments of the training 
program; 



that a quality standard be defined for evaluation 
of trainee progress, and that failure to meet this 
standard warrant administrative consideration for 
trainee elimination from further Departmental 
employment; 



that motivational devices be built into the training 
program which are conducive to furthering trainee 
interest and attainment; 



that a standardized orientation training program be 
formally developed and written (with assistance by 
management representatives from each facility and 
the general office) which will be consistent with 
provision of skills needed for effective role per- 
formance as a correctional officer; 



that training representatives from each Departmental 
facility attend one full program at Joliet, so that 
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a full awareness of content and techniques is avail- 
able throughout the system; this would also facilitate 
orientation training programs at institutions other 
than Joliet « should this be desirable or needed in 
selected cases? 

that the orientation training program director be 
accorded sufficient organizational status and access 
to permit his most efficient, effective, and econom- 
ical activity. 

Again, we emphasize the importance of orientation training in 
institutional operations, and the necessity for planning training 
content in terms of securing maximum role performance by each 
employee. 

2. Currently, the Joliet complex of subfacilities employs | 

over 600 personnel whose main concern is with custody and security 
while, on the other hand, the number of social work/casework 
personnel is less than 15. Of the latter, a significant share 
(about ten) are involved in diagnostic-type functions at the 
Diagnostic Depot. It is our belief that the professional role at 
Joliet, while important and essential in a very real sense . 
nevertheless is significantly eroded bv the absence of appropriate 
staff follow-up to the original treatment recommendations . 

Contrary to some comments, however, it is not our feeling that 
this erosion at Joliet is due to administrative resistances or 
uncooperativeness; further, the mere fact of pitiful ly-sma 11 staff 
for professional treatment is more than adequate to destroy long- 
f run effectiveness of the latter's efforts. 
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At the same time, it appears that substantially increased 
professional staffing is not probable in the near future (barring, 
perhaps, implementation of a Department of Corrections statutory 
model) for the following reasons: 



a. the relatively low status and motivations accorded 
by corrections generally to the professional treat- 
ment agent — both from the point of view held by 
correctional management and that held by professionals 
working in other areas of social welfare programming; 

b. the relative lack of a conceptual foundation for 
corrections, with a corresponding eclectic approach 
to the field by professionals — which though seeming 
to have many good features at this point in correc- 
tional development, is quite unsettling and disturb- 
ing for the more tradition-minded professionals; 

c. the relative inability of corrections to successfully 
compete for professionals with other social welfare 
organizations in terms of salaries, a 'positive* 
history of professionalism, or many of the requis4%e _ 
conditions for a desirable professional practice 
setting ; 

d . the relatively low amount of authority accorded to 
professional treatment personnel , as compared to 
personnel whose orientation and responsibility is 
primarily custodial — that is, many layers (if not all 
layers) of custodial staff can effectively subvert 
most or all efforts of a professional treatment staff 

e. and finally, from a realistic point of view, the 
total number of professionals available for all of 
social welfare is less than what could be productively 
utilized by corrections alone. 

We amphesize again that the four considerations just listed are 
applicable to corrections, in general. For the Joliet complex, 
they are also real to a very substantial degree. 
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Bearing in mind the previous paragraphs, we are strongly 
recommending an alternative plan which will permit, in a sense, 
having our cake and eating it, too. It is recommended that a 
selected portion o£ the current institutioilal staff be specifically 
tra ined for roles which will permit and stimulate thejr invo lve-’ 
ment in counseling inmates . Upon completion of appropriate 
training for this function, the staff member would gradually be 
involved in counseling activities under expert professional 
supervision by a member of the Criminologist Division staff; 
however, in most instances, the staff-member v/ill remain in what 
is his usual assignment with counseling representing a carefully 
regulated and apportioned activity. 

Certainly, such training is both possible and economical 
within the abilities of many present employees. Such a program 
would more fully capitalize on this ability (note that many officers 
are informally perfprming counseling functions, even now) and 
systematize the officer's knowledge for positively relating with 
inma t e s . Administrative recognition and legitimization through 
training for officer's part iciipat ion in inmate counseling will 
be a far-reaching step in stimulating change towards realization 
of a rehabilitation-oriented institution . 

Specifically, we recommend the following concerning training 
of institutional staff for counseling roles; 
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a. that administration permit and encourage the develop- 
ment of a training program which will provide adequate 
instruction for trainees to become actively involved 
in inmate counseling roles, under supervision; 

b. that the training program be of sufficient depth to 
permit staff confidence in the new role — probably 
necessitating intensive initial training, period «- 
follow-up supportive training; and a method of easy 
access to appropriate professional time for more 
serious problems; 

c. that continuing professional consultation and super- 
vision be provided by the Criminologist Division, in 
the furtherance of a mutually-reinforcing impact on 
producing desirable changes in individual and groups 
of inmates; 

d. that serious consideration be given by administration, 
after a period of successful staff experience in the 
counseling function, to re-defining institutional 
roles and titles so that the new role will be empha- 
sized — probably after six months; 

e. that the institutional employee group not be restricted 
for involvement in this activity bv reasons of pres e nt 
assignment, shift or rotation, or sex * Representatives 
from each of the many institutional assignments/groups 
would be included in tlie program; 

f. that, initially, the counseling training program be 
limited by — 

1. use of volunteers for the program, ( however , the 
training and program must be during regular work- 
ing hours and be part of a regular assignment) , 

2. no more than fifteen staff members be involved 
in the first program, 

3. and, that outside assistance be sought to plan 
and implement the training. 

We would anticipate many sources of resistance to the implicit 
rationale for this program; however, given present circumstances 



and needs, the recoitimehded program will provide a positive and 
stimulating path towards implementing a rehabilitative/treatment 
approach in the correctional institution* 

3. A third training need at Joliet involves the low-level 
of understanding many staff have of corrections and the correc- 
tional institution. In our questionnaire survey, for example, 
the overwhelming number of responses by staff indicated that 
employees are acutely aware of areas in which they feel further 
training would be useful, and that they (a) feel that such 
training would be useful in their own jobs, and (b) are desirous 

of participating in training . 

Questionnaire respondents had the opportunity to check a 

variety of content areas which they felt would be useful training 
subjects* Among those marked most frequently were institution 
procedures, rehabilitation and treatment, methods of inmate 
supervision, working with groups of inmates, and similar subjects 
which do not currently appear to be tied very closely to the 
correctional officer role. In addition, further training in 
security measures was a major concern of staff respondents. 

Our project study has produced interviews with many staff 
which further emphasizes this .willingness to participate and 
significant interest by Joliet institutional personnel in training 
both 'for themselves and other employees. It is our belief that 
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the general technological and skill-heed advances noted in other 



business and public settings may be seen reflected in this interest 



by correctional staffs. No longer is the essentially "lock- •em-up" 



attitude enough to satisfy the job satisfaction needs of most 



correctional employees; rather, there is a growing staff ego need 



for employment- setting achievement. This is finding rationalization 



among staff in the form of staff-training which permits 



legitimately-perceived avenue towards attainment of this goal. 



In a way, this is "keeping up with the Jones" as seen in the 



arena of work possibilities. It is quite probable that employee 



recruitment and turnover are tied to this phenomena. 



In general, management-level personnel expressed feelings 



that an in-service training format would be useful and appropriate 



for Joliet institutional staff - and especially for the correc- 



tional officer personnel category. Reservations were mainly 



concerned with specific scheduling problems rather than with ob- 



jections, whether direct or indirect, to a substantially- increased 



staff- training program, per se. 



Therefore, bearing in mind the apparent needs of Joliet 



institutional staff which could be effectively met through train- 



ing, the evident interest in training by the substantial majority 



of such personnel, and the feasibility of scheduling such training 
programs, it is recommended that a systematic and continuous 
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prooram of in-service training for the correctional officer staff 
level be implemanted at Joliet within the following framework: 

a. that a Basic In-Service Training Program (BISTP) be 
established at Joliet for correctional officers, which 
is designed to provide job-related knowledge and skill- 
advancement leading to an increased measure of employee 
performance effectiveness; 

b. that BISTP be organized to ensure that all correctional 
officers complete the program initially within a one and 
one-half year calendar period; 

c. that, to meet this deadline, groups be in training conse- 
cutively, with 13 groups each six months; 

d. that each BISTP training group be composed of approxi- 
mately 20 employees, meeting 8 hours a day for a full 
two-week period; 

e. that BISTP be structured so as to be a continuous program 
with additional training groups entering as other groups 
complete the program; 

f. that BISTP provide the foundation for further programs 
of in-service training at a later date, and which will 
emphasize specific skill attainment for the employee; 

g. that BISTP provide 80 hours of instruction during the 
training period for each trainee in the program according 
to a detailed schedule of instruction topics and times; 

h. that BISTP be directed within the institution by a full- 
time program training officer with the requisite skills# 
with half-time assistance by another staff-member having 
a correctional officer rating; 
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i. that specific content areas in the BISTP program include# 
among others 4 

I. methods of inmate supervision, 

2k. types of inmates, 

3. institutional procedures and divisions, 

4. the total correctional .process, 

5. the Illinois system of corrections, 

6. legal rights of the institution, employee, and inmate, 

7. working with inmate groups, 

8. security review, 

9. role of the correctional officer, 

10. racial tensions and the correctional officer, 

11* inmate perspectives 

j. that specific evaluation measures be integrated into BISTP 
as an effective device for awarding staff recognition to 
those completing the program? 

k* that agreement be sought from other involved agencies for 
the conferring of a new title - Correctional Officer I, 

II, III, IV, V, as appropriate - on the BISTP graduate, 
and the gradual abolishing of Guard classification titles: 

l. that involvement in BISTP be mandatory - although volun- 
teers might be scheduled initially, wherever possible; 

m. that the BISTP program director make available to other 
interested employees, that portion of the training program 
which is in written form— thus, accelerating the training 
process? 

n. that the BISTP director have adequate access to funds and 
resources for effective implementation of the activity; 

o. that Departmental and Joliet institutional staff be 
available for assisting in appropriate instructional 
segments; 

P. that outside consultative and instructional assistance 
be obtained by the '.BISTP director, and. especially ih.-the 
areas of content knowledge or skills outside of the 
competence of institutional staff? 
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q. that BISTP be accorded administrative recognition at the 
Departmental and institutional level as a priority activity 
consistent with maintenance of facility security. 

In summary, the Basic In-Service Training Program (BISTP) is 

recommended as hn effective meOhanism for furthering the skill 

levels of correctional line officers, as they relate to present 

and future job roles? and, at the same time, providing a method 

through which institutional staff can gain legitimate occupational 

satisfaction, ;^lthough we have not discussed the inmate to this 

point, it is apparent that suggested BISTP content has a high 

degree of relevance for an institutional program espousing inmace 

rehabilitation and treatment. 

4. The role of correctional line-officer supervisor is an 

I 

extremely important one in Joliet facility organization. Although 

i 

the supervisor (here considered to include the titles of senior 
captain, captain, lieutenant, and sergeant) role includes a wide 
variety of functions and responsibilities, this report is par- 
ticularly concerned with two — (a) the teaching subrole and (b) the 
institutional policy interpretation subrole as relayed to lower 
staff levels. 

While a separate and distinct in-service program is being 
recommended for all correctional line officer staff at Joliet? 
it is >,bsolutely essential that those same officers receive 
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support and encouragement in the usage of theix' newly-gained 
knowledge. Of equal importance is a necessity that supervisory- 
level line officer staff become increasingly involved in planning 
and implementation of subordinates activities, as related to 
training program efforts. It is our view that the supervisory 
role will become increasingly involved with teaching lower staff 
levels in an on-the-job format, and in restructuring lower-level 
staff job activities to reflect the coming emphasis on rehabilita- 
tion and treatment within the institution. 

At present, many supervisors perform informal teaching 
functions with lower staff levels; however, observation suggests 
that more attention be given to this part of the supervisor’s role 
and, through an app. opriate training plan, supervisors be stimulated 
towards greater efforts in this area. 

Institutional policy is rarely a cut-and-dried matter in any 
setting, be it corrections, mental health, or others. Whxle rather 
broad, general policy outlines will usually exist in the institution, 
broad areas of discretionary policy-interpretation and implementa- 
tion exist through ail staff levels. (The previous statement 
appears to be equally true in those institutions which have 
detailed operational manuals— an interesting irony.) ^^n 
explanation of this phenomena can be found in the matter of inter- 
pretation (an activity necessary at each staff level) which stands 
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as an intermediary between the reality of work situations and 
the written document, a rulebook or institutional policy manual. 

It follows from the preceeding paragraph that interpretation 
is an extremely important component of institutional staff roles, 
and especially so for those in supervisory capacities. In terms 
of BISTP, on-the-job interpretation of activities by supervisory 
staff is necessary to maintain overall institutional program 
integrity and smooth operation. In change programs, interpretation 
of policies in terms of a uniform knowledge and job-attitudinal 
base become essential if the aim.s of such programs are to be 
successfully attained. 

It is not enough for administration to order directives in 
the areas discussed in this section. Rather, the supervisory group 
must be systematically provided v/ith those special knowledges and 
skills conducive to a full understanding of the institutional 
operation plan, administrative orientation and intents, supervision 
techniques, and the importance of their role for institutional 
operations. At present, our study suggests that a substantial 
number of correctional line-officer supervisors do not possess 
the skills and knowledges listed above at a level high enough to 
ensure efficient performance* however, there is substantial 
indication that the supervisory group are interested in learning 
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more about how to do a better job — and^ of importance, have 
strongly indicated a willingness to participate in appropriate 
training as a trainee. 

In view of the preceeding, it is our reconimendation that 
Supervisors Training Program (STP) be implemented at the Joliet 
facility within the franework given below ; 

a. that the STP be designed to increase supervisory 
competence, especially in terms of general supervision 
activities ; 

b. that the program be required of all correctional 
line-officer supervisors by the end of one and one- 
half calendar years from initial implementation; 

c. that the training program utilize a balanced com- 
bination of classroom and field instruction, mostly 

at the Joliet facility, with required outside readings; 

d. that individual attainment in the STP be strongly 
considered in future promotions; 

e. that the STP be directed by a one-half time employee 
assignment (possibly a lieutenant) with significant 
use of outside consultants and instructional assis- 
tance being incorporated into program design; 

f. that the STP have strong administrative approval, 

at the Departmental and institutional level, and that 
adequate resources be made available for program 
implementation — including funds, materials, staff 
time , space ; 

g. that topics included in the STP include the following, 
among others: 

1. the total correctional process, 

2. working with groups, 

3. principles and techniques for supervision. 
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4. supervision of on-the-job training, 

5. communications in institutional effectiveness, 

6. Social and psychological factors in corrections, 

7. and# a full-day field exercise, 

h. that the STP activity be organized to provide a 
minimum of 96 hours for each trainee in an arrangement 
providing one day of training program each month for 
twelve months. 

i. that each STP training group be composed of ten 
correctional line-officer supervisors; 

j. that, as appropriate, the STP activity meet jointly 
with BISTP trainees or utilize the consultants for 
that program; 

k. that the STP training director use innovative and 
interest-stimulating instructional methods, in this 
program, wherever effective for content presentation; 

It is anticipated that full implementation of the STP will be 

complementary to the recommended to BISTP. Together, they can 

provide an adequate foundation for further development of an 

institutional environment whose primary organizational emphasis 

will be rehabilitative and treatment oriented. To this end, 

investment of time and resources by the Department in support 

of this training program will be most productive. 
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Tentative Outline of Supervisory Training Program (STP) 



Class of ten correctional line officer supervisors will meet 
for eight hours once each month for a total of twelve months 
(96 hours). A variety of instructional methods will be used 
including: 

a. Lecture d. Filins 

b. Discussions e. Assigned Readings 

c. Microlab T-Groups f. Practice Sessions 

Topics included in the program will be developed in approximate 1 y 
the following order: 

1. Communications 

2. Institutional Evaluation 

3. Supervisory Techniques I 

4. Supervisory Techniques II 

5. The Corrections Movement 

6. Crime and Corrections 
7- Correctional Processes 

8. Group Supervision 

9. Employee Evaluation 

10. On-The-Job Training 

5. A fifth training recommendation is made on a tentative 
basis, dependent upon future implementation of a work-release 
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tralnin9 pro 9 rani at the Joliet facility. Should work-release 
pro 9 rammin 9 be operationalized (and the earliest projected date 
appears to be September 1968 ) , ^ special intensive orientation 
trainin9 program for immediately involved staff appears to be 
desirable. 

Such training for Work-Release Program Staff (TWRPS) should 
be designed to meet the specific needs, problems, and situations 
which will likely be incurred in such an activity. It is our 
feeling that the orientation which a work-release program takes 
will probably require considerable involvement with the Criminologist 
Division. For similar reasons, the latter unit should be closely 

involved in the staff-training program. 

6. A final training recommendation, as applied to the Joliet 
complex, involves the high degree of desirability for this 
institution's individual staff participation in occasional special 
training programs at the Departmental level, and v/hich are 
sponsored through recommendations elsewhere in this report. Tenta- 
tively, such programs will include the followings 

a. In-Service Program for Correction Staff -Trainers, 

b. Career Development Program for Correctional Managers^ 

c. Self-Instruction Program for Non-Custodial Staff in 
Corrections. 
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In sununary, we recommend a substantially increased staff - 
training effort — and especially for the correctional line-officer 
categories. The programs, eis outlined above, will require 
considerable effort and commitment by the Joliet administration 
in addition to the direct efforts by trainees in the various 
programs. The potential benefit of these programs on total 
institutional operations is so great as to warrant some inconven- 
ience and sacrifice. 
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The Pontiac Penitentiary 

1. As stated earlier in this report, the Pontiac facility 
has heen authorized to provide orientation— training ^oic new cor* 
rectional line officer staff. We concur that there is much merit 
in this plan? provided, that such orientation training is approx- 
imately equivalent to that being provided in the Joliet orientation 
program. At the moment, such is not the case. Therefo re, it is our 
recommendation that an orientation training pr ogram be developed 
at Pontiac to provide an intensive instructional p eriod, covering 
approximately the same topics as Joliet *s program . Because of 
a lesser number of trainees, the program will be designed to 
meet the special needs of Pontiac Penitentiary. Specifically, 
the orientation program at Pontiac will be structured in the 
following framework: 

a. that the program be four weeks in length; 

b. that certain program sections will involve travel 
to the Joliet facility for more economical and 
practical use of consultants and instructional 
expertise in the latter's program? 

c. that the training program provide full familiar- 
ization with each activity at Pontiac; 

d. that, as at Joliet, the training provide a balanced 
program of security and inmate rehabilitation 
skills /knowledge ? 
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e. that a staff member (probably a lieutenant in the 
correctional line-officer staff) be assigned to this 
program on a half-time basis, and be given admin- 
istrative approval/encouragement and support for 
full implementation of training? 

f. that adequate resources be provided by administration 
for the program— funds, staff-time^ materials and 
space; 

g. that a quality standard be built into the orientation 
program, and failure of trainees to attain this 
standard will warrant administrative consideration 
for elimination from further Departmental employment? 

h. that motivation devices be an integral part of the 
program, as an aid in stimulating trainee interest? 

i. that, to assist the Pontiac trainer in developing 
this program, he attend one full orientation-training 
program (four weeks) at Joliet? 

As was the case in Joliet's orientation training program, the 

Pontiac program must be of adequate substantive quality and be 

closely geared to the job-roles of the correctional line-officer. 

It is anticipated that a small orientation training group will 

start approximately each six weeks. Because of smaller group 

sise at Pontiac, it is possible that greater use will be made 

of audio-visual devices because of economy reasons. 

2. At Pontiac, there are currently in excess of 235 staff 
having duties falling in the correctional line-officer classifi- 
cations— but only three professional members of the Criminologist 
Division staff. Although frequent contacts are supposedly made 
between the inmate and professional staff, the inmate population 



(about 1200 during the most recent fiscal year) makes the quality 
and effective dispersion of such contacts rar less than presumably 
desirable, based upon comments heard from a variety of sources. 

Here, as was true in our comments on Joliet, we acknowledge 
the importance and essential nature of the professional contri- 
bution at Pontiac. In fact, it is our strong feeling that, 
particularly at Pontiac, there is a real need for additional 
professional staff — especially in light of the high percentage of 
youthful offenders who presumably have not yet reached the con 
firmed-con stage of criminal career. However, for reasons 
previously described, it is quite unlikely that there will be 
a great influx of professional personnel into any correctional 
setting— including Pontiac, (see page 23 for reasons listed.) 

As a desirable alternative, we are recommending that a 
selected portion of current Pontiac institutional staff be 
specially trained for roles which will educationally prepare 
and stimulate them for their involvement in an inmate counseling 
program . Upon completion of training, the staff meniber will 
gradually be involved in counseling activities under the pro- 
fessional expert supervision of the Criminologist Division staff 
and consultants; ha/ever, in most instances, the participating 
staff-member will remain in what is his usual primary assignment 
with counseling representing a carefully regulated and apportioned 
activity. 
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Such training and activity is within the learning capability 
of many present staff members. Through this program, Pontiac 
administration will be able to stimulate and capitalize upon this 
capability in a systematic and productive manner— particularly 
desirable since many employees are performing this function on 
an informal .basis, even at this time. 

Specifically, we recommend the following framework for this 
training: 

a. that Pontiac administration encourage and stimulate 
development of a training program which will provide 
the trainee with adequate skill levels for active 
involvement in an inmate counseling program, under 
professional supervision ; 

b. that the training program be of sufficient depth to 
develop participating staff confidence in their ability 
to successfully perform the new role; 

c. that continuing professional consultation and super- 
vision be provided through the Criminologist Division 
for the program and participants; 

d. that, if Pontiac administration deems it useful and 
possible, participation in this program be opened to 
any staff member regardless of age, assignment, shift# 
or sex — up to a total maximum initially established; 

e. that volunteers from staff be sought for the program# 
but that training and post-training activity be on 
state time and during regular shifts ; 

f. that outside assistance and expertise be sought in 
planning and implementing the training— in addition 
to thvat provided by the Criminologist Division. 
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While resistance to this program will undoubtedly come forth, 
we are convinced that, based upon experiences elsgwhere and^^ 
relative present needs at Pontiac, the recommended program will 



provide pr>sr-HvQ step towards fu r therance of an institutiqnaj ;. 




orientation . Finally, we especially emphasize the need for a 



strong administrative attitude (expressed verbally and in writing 
for all staff) in support of this training program— if it is to 



be successful. 



3. It is our firm conviction that correctional line- 



officer staff at Pontiac should be involved in an in-service 



program of staff training. The majority of such staff responding 



to our questionnaire have indicated c: positive interest in training 



and their willingness to participate in such a training program. 



In addition, our independent observation suggests that such a 



training program would be desirable for providing a general 
informational and shill foundation upon which more sophisticated 
programs can be constructed by administration. 



It is also noted, however, that administration at the 



Pontiac facility is considerably less than enthusiastic about 



increased staff-training programming. This reluctance is 



explained by institutional staff on the basis (a) of being short- 



staffed {1% under authorized custodial strength on April I# 1968— 
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as compared to a 3.5% rate for all institutions); and (b) serious 
reservations about the practical value of university-based 
training programs for correctional line-officer staff. The former 
concern is a legitimate one and we would not presume to suggest 
that the institution should jeopardize security; nevertheless, 
a staff-training program for all correctional line officer staff 
seems essential in the Pontiac institution to give a stimulus and 
change base for moving tov/ards increased rehabilitative/treatment 
programming. As to the second concern, it appears that such 
resistance is based upon previous unsatisfactory experiences 
with university-based correctional training programs for line 
staff* As should be obvious to the reader of this report, we are 
not suggesting the traditional or conventional college courses 
which may have some practical value, but which more often will 
not. The programs which are being suggested throughout this 
report are specifically tailored to the real training needs and 
institutional needs that have been determined over several months 

of focused study. 

Therefore, based upon the conclusxons noted xn the prevxous 
two paragraphs, it is our recommendation that a systematic lon^- 
ranqe program of in-service training be pro vided by administration. 
for all cor recti onal line officers at Pontiac , and that this 
program be designed within the following framework; 
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a. that a Basic In-Service Training Prog'ram (BISTP) be •• 
established at Pontiac which is designed to increase 
job-related skills and knowledge; 

b. that the BISTP be organized into groups of twelve 
officers each., and that groups are planned to run 
consecutively with thirteen groups completing training 
in each six-month period? 

c. that BISTP provide 30 instruction hours during a full- 
time two week program for each trainee — according to a 
detailed schedule of instruction topics and times; 

d. that the BISTP be locally-organized, directed, and 
implemented through — 

1. one-half time assignment of a training officer 
from the correctional line-officer staff, 

2. and, one-quarter time assignment of a Criminologist 
Division staff member to the program. 

e. that additional assistance be sought from outside 
sources (including this continuation-grant proposal of 

0. L.E.A.) for program consultation and instructors; 

f. that specific BISTP content areas include, among others 

1. techniques for supervising of inmates, 

2. types of inmates, 

3. institutional procedures and functions, 

4. the total correctional process, 

5. Illinois system of corrections, 

6. Legal rights-obligations of institutions, staff, 
and inmates , 

7. working with inmate groups, 

8. review of security measures, 

9. role of the correctional officer 

10. racial tensions and the correctional officer 

11. inmate perspectives 
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g. that evaluation measures be integrated into the BISTP 
as an effective means for giving recognition for staff 
completion of the program at a high level; 

h. that agreement be soug^it with other involved agencies 
for the conferrincT o f a new title series — Correctional 
Officer I, 11/ III, ly . as appropriate — on the BISTP 
graduate ^ a n d the gra d ual abolishment of guard titles ; 

i. that the BISTP trahiir-g director have access to adequate 
funds, materials, ancl staff time for effective program 
imp 1 eme nt a t i o n ; 

j. that the BISTP be accorded administrative recognition 
(at Departmental and institutional levels) as a 
priority activity--ccnsistent with maintenance of 
facility security; 

The BISTP is strongly recommended for implementation at the Pontiac 
institution as an effective and economic mechanism furthering the 
job-related skills of correctional line officers. We believe that 
active implementation of this program by an interested trainer , 
and through the active support of institutional administration , 
will have a positive impact on inmate rehabilitation programs at 
Pontiac . 

4. It is our belief that the correctional line-officer 
supervisory group (senior guard captains, captains, lieutenants, 
and sergeants) are in a particularly advantageous position to 
gain significant job-related benefit through an appropriate staff 
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training prograruo The rational for this type of program par- 
allels that previously noted for the Joliet facility (see number 
2 in Section B) and will not be repeated here; however, the same 
types of logic and rationalizations apply to the Pontiac insti- 



tution. 

In view of the small number of Pontiac staff in this cate- 
gory (34 as compared with 107 at Joliet) , we are recom mending that 
two supervisors be assigned to each STP (Supervisors Training 
Program) at the Joliet facility / thereby facilitating training 
and substantially reducing training costs. 

5. A final training recommendation is that Pontiac encourage 



staff members to participate in individual training pr ograms 
having special relevance for their job-roles . In some cases, 
personnel should be assigned to these various activities. 
Tentatively, departmentally-organized programs include the 
following: 

a. In-Service Program for Correctional Staff Trainers, 

b. Career Development Program for Correctional Managers, 

c. Self-Instruction Program for Non-Custodial Staff in 
Corrections, 

Without question, we are recommending a substantial up- 

of correctional line— officer staff competencies through 
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an expanded staff-training program. In addition, we strongly 
urge administration to consider role re-alignment and re-direction 
of post-graduate trainees in the direction of permitting full 
utilization of their new skills. 
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D. 

The Henard Penitentiary 

1. At present, all replacements of correctional line- 
officers come by transfer from other Departmental institutions 
and, except in rare situation'., v/ill have completed the orienta- 
tion program at Joliet. The type of orientation needed at Menard, 
therefore, will vary considerably from that provided in the 
Joliet program. 

The fact that such orientation training is needed at Menard 
is not seriously questioned. Certainly, there are substantial 
differences in physical plant, staff, administrative policies, 
and orientation, and so on-— all of which will bear directly upon 
job performance by the transferred employee. Previous practice 
of informal class and on-the-job instruction has not been ade?: 
quate for a number of reasons, and it appears that more structure 

must be brought into this type *of training. 

It is our recommendation, therefore, that a stand ard two 

week orientati on program (80 hours) be established for correc- 
tional line-offi cer staff transferred to Menard, and that the 
emphasis in this training be upon (a) gaining familiarity with 
the instituti on; (b) stimulating acceptance of the philosophy 
and obje ctives of Menard; (c) instructing in the details of job 
performance in this setting; and (d) providing an opportunity for 
job practice under direct supervision by the program trainer. 
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Specifically, the Menard orientation training program would 
operate within the followiiig framev;orks 

a) a two-week (80 hour) orientation program for all trans- 
ferred correctional line officers, and which will be 
mandatory; 

b) that program cohtent be developed along the lines of 
Joliet orientation program, but with emphasis upon the 
specific details and situations current at the Menard 
facility; 

c) that the Menard orientation program be directed by a 
training -officer who is also responsible for the institu- 
tional in-service staff-training activity; 

d) that, as an integral part of the Menard program the 
trainer prepare a written document which will serve the 
dual purposes of (1) providing a guideline for the two- 
week program; and (2) providing a written reference 
handbook to the transferred officer for his permanent 
use; 

e) that institutional administration provide adequate re- 
sources — funds, materials, and staff- for active and 
successful implementation of this training activity; 

f) that administration accord this activity sufficient 
priority to ensure full implementation and support (in- 
cluding psychological support for the trainer) , to the 
end that orientation training be viable and effective in 
terms of institutional goals. 

2. As was true of the institutions previously discussed in 
this report, Menard Penitentiary has need of a strong systematic 
and continuing program -of in-service training for correctional 

j 

line-officer staff. 



Questionnaire results, v/hile not entirely processed, show a 
substantial majority of respondents expressing a belief that 
future staff- training programs could be useful for their job-roles 
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in the institution? and, even more positively, most indicated 
that they would he interested in and willing for participation in 
such training programs. A number of topics were listed by respon- 
dents which they felt would be especially useful for improved 
effectiveness in performance of their job roles. 

Institutional administration at Menard has expressed interest 
in pursuing an in-service type • of training model. Warden Frye 
indicated that staffing and scheduling would be possible per- 
mitting a substantial continuing program of this type training. 

The proximity of Menard to the Southern Illinois University cam- J 

pus will make possible significant .program support from the latter. 

It is our recommendation that a Basic In-Service Training 
Program (BISTP) be implemented at the Menard facilit y, and have 
the express purpose of assisting present correctional line-officer 
personnel towards a goal of maximum effectiveness in role perforni— 
ancie * The recommended program will operate within the following 
framework: 

a) that a Basic In-Service Training Program (BISTP) be | 

established at Menard for correctional officers, which s 

is designed to provide job-related knowledge and skill- 
advancement leading to an increased measure of employee 
performance effectiveness? . 

b) that BISTP be organized to ensure that all correctional j 

officers complete the program initially within a one and 
one-half year calendar period? j 

c) that, to meet this deadline, groups be in training consec- I 

utively, with 13 groups each six months? 
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d) that each BISTP training group be composed of approxi- 
mately 12 employees, meeting 8 hours a day for a full 
two-week period; 

e) that BISTP be structured so as to be a continuous program 
with additional training groups entering as other groups 
complete the progran^ 

f) that BISTP provide the foundation for further programs 
of in-service training at : later date, and which will 
emphasize specific skill attainment for the employee; 

g) that BISTP provide 80 hours of instruction during the 
training period for each trainee in the program according 
to a detailed schedule of instruction topics and times; 

h) that BISTP be directed within the institution by a full- 
time program training officer with the requisite skills, 
with half-time assistance by another staff-member having 
a correctional officer rating; 

i) that specific content areas in the BISTP program include, 
among others: 

1. methods of inmate supervision, 

2. types of inmates, 

3. institutional procedures and divisions, 

4. the total correctional process, 

5 . the Illinois system of corrections, 

6. legal rights of the institution, employee, and inmate, 

7. working with inmate groups, 

8* security review, 

9. role of the correctional officer, 

10. racial tensions an 3 the correctional officer, 

11. inmate perspectives, 

j) that specific evaluation measures be integrated into BISTP 
as an effective device for awarding staff recognition to 
those completing the program; 

k> that agreement be sought ;-:rom other involved agencies for 
the conferring of a new +*itle - Correctional Officer I, 

II, III, IV, V as appropriate - on the BISTP graduate, and 
the gradual abolishing of Guard classification titles; 

1) that involvement in BISTP be mandatory - although volun- 
teers might be scheduled initially, wherever:., possible; 
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m) that the BISTP program director make available to other 
interested employees, that portion of the training pro- 
gram which is in written form — thus, accelerating the 
training process; 

n) that the BISTP director have adequate access to funds and 
resources for effective implementation of the activity; 

o) that Departmental and Menard institutional staff be 
available for assisting in appropriate instructional 
segments; 

p) that outside consultative and instructional assistance 
be obtained by the BISTP director, ".and especially ih-the 
areas of content knowledge or skills outside of the com- 
petence of institutional staff; 

q) that BISTP be accorded administrative recognition at the 
Departmental and institutional level as a priority activ- 
ity-consistent with maintenance of facility security. 

3. The correctional line-officer supervisor occupies a 
very important role in institutional functioning and effectiveness 
He provides day-to-day "understanding" of the institution for 
higher administration; but, concurrently, he must be the inter- 
preter of that understanding for the staff segment under his super 
vision. In fact, as well as theory, the correctional line- 
officer supervisor is a "gatekeeper" for institutional operations, 
attitudes, and ultimate effectiveness. 

Although most supervisors have considerable experience in 
corrections, the larger portion have not had the opportunity to 
structure these experiences in terms of formalized training. A 
number of supervisors indicated their belief that a training 
setting would be appropriate for exploring, along with other 
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quences of these experiences. Questionnaire responses generally 



were favorable in terms of desire for c-nd v/ri.lingness to partici- 



pate in role-specific training- 



Another training need for supervisory personnel is concerned 



with their own teaching subxole, in relation to other staff. Cer- 



tainly, this is a supervisory function and one that must be especi- 



ally planned for if other training programs for lower staff-levels 



3]^0 to be most successful s It is our view that the supervisory 



role will become increasingly involved with instruction of lower 



staff-levels in an on-the-job format, and in the re-structuring 



of lower level job activities to reflect the growing emphasis on 



rehabilitation within correctional institutions. (For further 



reasons, refer to pages 30 through 33 of this report). 



In view of the importance of supervisory roles in correc- 



tions , it is our recommendation that a Supervisors Training 



Program (S.T.P.) be i mplemented a t. J:he Menard facility within 



the framework described belov; . 



a) that the STP be detsi^ned to increase supervisory com- 
petence, 3i?pGci;Ml '.V in-terms of general supervision 
activities ; 



b) that the program be 3 ;‘equired of all correctional line- 
officer supervisors by the end of one and one-half calen* 
dar years from initial implementation; 



c) that the training program utilize a. balanced combination 
of classroom and field instruction, mostly at the Men- 
ard facility, with required outside readings; 
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d) that individual attainment in the STP be strongly con- 
sidered in future promotions ; 

e) that the STP be directed by a one-half time employee 
assignment (possibly a lieutenant) with significant 
use of outside consultants and instructional assis- 
tance being incorporated into program design; 

f) that the STP have strong administrative approval, at 

the Departmental and institutional level, and that i 

adequate resources be made available for program imple- 
mentation — including funds, matea^ials, staff, time, 
and space ; 

g) that topics included in the STP iiiciude the following^ ! 

among others : 

, 1. the total correctional process, 

2 . working with groups , | 

3. principles and techniques for supervision, J 

4. supervision of on-the-job training, ■ 

5. communications in institutional effectiveness, i 

6. social and psychological factors in corrections, 

7. and, a full-day field exercise, j 

h) that the STP activity be organized to provide a minimum 

of 96 hours for each craJ.nee in an arraijgement providing j 

one day of training program each month for twelve months. ! 

I 

i) that each STP training group be composed of ten correc- i 

tional line-officer •• suiJervisors ; 

' 

j) that, as approi^riata, the STP activity meet jointly 

with BISTP trainees or utilize the consultants for that | 

program ; 

k) that the STP training director use innovative and interest- 
stimulating instructional methods in this program, where- 

ever effective for content presentation. j 

It is anticipated that full implementation of the STP will be 

complementary to that recommended to BISTP. Together, they 

can provide an adequate foundation for further development of an ' 
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institutional environment whose primary organizational emphasis 
will be rehabilitative and treatment oriented. To this end, 
investment of time and resources by the Department in support 
of this training program will be most productive* 



Tentative Outline of Supervisory Training t>rogram (STP) 



Class of ten correctional line-officer supervisors will 
meet for eight hours once each month for a total of tw.elve months 
(96 hours) . A variety of instructional methods will be used 
including : 



a. 


Lecture 


d. 


Films 


b. 


Discussions 


e. 


Assigned Readings 


c. 


Microlab T-Groups 


f. 


Practice Sessions 



Topics included. in. the program will be developed in approximately 
the following orders 

1. Communications 

2. Institutional Evaluation 

3. Supervisory Techniques I 

4. Supervisory Techniques II 

5. The Corrections Movement 

6. Crime and Corrections 

7. Correctional Processes 

8. Group Supervision 

9. Employee Evaluation 

10. On-The-Job Training 

4. A final recommendation for Menard involves the high 
degree of desirability for staff member participation individually 
in outside-of- institution training opportunities as they become 
available. Included here would be the following activities: 
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a) In-Service Program for Correctional Staff-Trainers; 

b) Career Development Program for Correctional Managers; 

c) Self-Instruction Program for Non-Custodial Staff in 
Corrections ; 

d) Associate of Arts degree program in Corrections at near- 
by Southern Illinois University; 

e) Assignment of staff-officer to Illinois Security Hospi- 
tal In-Service Training Progafam - especially desirable 
in view of closeness and Psychiatric Division at Menard . 

We believe that staff-training should increase sharply at 
Menard -- and espedially for the correctional line-officer. Ad- 
ministration supporting thS programs described here will undoubt- 
edly find itself in a sometimes difficult position with that 
staff element who will resist any change; nevertheless, it is 
our feeling that institutional administration in this setting 
is in favor of training programs which will be of benefit, and 
will do its utmost to provide adequate support for training. 
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E. 



The Vandalia State Farm 



1, Staff turnover at the Vandalia facility is very small; 



however, new employees occasionally are added to the staff. The 



small number of transfers from other institutions does not appear 



to warrant a formal orientation program such as has been recom- 



mended at other large Illinois correctional institutions. 



As an alternative, it is our recommendation that Vandalia 



administration strengthen its present "orientation program" for 



new correctional line ofiEicer staff by the following means: 



a) provision of a formal detailed operating plan for use 
in planning and evaluating each new employee; 



b) assignment of one experienced staff-member the respon- 
sibility for orientation programming of new employees; 



c) development of means which will emphasize the special 
characteristics of Vandalia; 



d) provision of a rulebook for the new employees. 



The availability of assistance from otHer iratitutions having 



a similar program (Menard, for example) should be explored. 



and utilized, if appropriate. 



2. As has been previously reported for Joliet, Pontiac, 



and Menard, Vandalia correctional line-officer staff have a low 



level of understanding for corrections and the correctional 



institution. Yet, there is substantial evidence that staff are 



aware of this shortcoming and would be interested in training as 
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: a means to overcoming it. At the same time, Vandalia adminis- 

tration has recognized this need and has recently provided a 

[ 

brief in-service training progai’am for about 50% of staff. This 
program focussed upon providing, personnel with a better 
understanding of the various institutional subdivisions, and 

■ how they are integrated into one functioning whole. 

We feel that the recent in-service training programs are 
useful and provide a desirable start. It appears essential 
\ that all Department staff, including those at the Vandalia 

facility, receive the formalized instruction program that is 
being provided in larger institutions; however, such a program 
would probably not be economically feasible at Vandalia. 

Therefore, it is our recommendation that correctional line- 
officer staff at Vandalia be assigned in groups of five each 

■ 

to the continuous Basic In-Service Training Program (BISTP) at 
Menard Penitentiary . This would allow a group of five officers 
to be trained each two weeks, or a total of 65 in a six month 
period. The latter will represent 50% of our target group for 
training in this program. 

a) that a Basic In-Service Training Program (BISTP) be 

I established at Menard for correctional officers, which 

is designed to provide job-related knowledge and skill- 
advancement leading to an increased measure of employee 
performance effectiveness; 

b) that BISTP be organized to ensure that all correctional 
officers complete the program initially within a one and 
one-half year calendar period; 
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c) that, to meet this deadline, groups be in training consec- 
utively, with 13 groups each six months; 

d) that each BISTH traJ.ning group be composed of approxi- 
mately 13 employees, meeting 8 hours a day for a full 
two-weeh. period ; 

e) that BISTP be structured so as to be a continuous program 
with additional craining groups entering as other groups 
complete the program; 

f) that BISTP provide the foundation for further programs 
of in-service training at a later date, and which 

will emphasize specific skill attainment for the employee; 

g) that BISTP provide 80 hours of instruction during the 
training period for each trainee in the program according 
to a detailed schedule of instruction topics and times ; 

h) that BISTP be directed within "!'the institution by a full- 
time program training officer with the requisite., skills, 
with half-time assistance by another staff-member having 
a correctional officer rating; 

i) that specific content areas in the BISTP program include, 
among others s 

1. methods of inmate supervision, 

2. types of inmates, 

3. institutional procedures and divisions, 

4. the total correctional process, 

5. the Illinois system of corrections, 

6. legal rights of the institution^ employee, and inmate, 

7. vrorking v/itb inmate groups, 

8. security review. 

9. role of the correctional officer, 

10. racial tensions nnd the cor.r ect.ional officer, 

11 . inmate pe.r spec iiv.es 

j) that specific evailuation measures be integrated into 
BISTP as an effective device for awarding staff recogni- 
tion to those completi.ng the program; 

k) that agreement be sought from other involved agencies 
for the conferring of a new title - Correctional Officer 
I, II, Illr IV, V as appropriate - on the BISTP gradu- 
ate, and the gradual abolishing of Guard classification 
titles; 
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l) that involvement in BISTP be mandatory - although volun- 
teers might be scheduled initially, wherever possible# 

m) that the BISTP program director make available to other 
interested employees, that portion of the training pro- 
gram which is in written form— thus, accelerating the 
training process? 

n) that the BISTP director have adequate access to funds 

and resources for effective implementation of the activity 

o) that Departmental and Menard institutional staff be 
available for assisting in appropriate instructional 
segments ; 

p) that outside consultative and instructional assistance 
be obtained by the BlSTP director, and ' especially in--the 
areas of content knowledge or skills outside of the com- 
petence of institutional staff; 

q) that BISTP be accorded administrative recognition at the 
Departmental and institutional level as a priority activ- 
ity — consistent with maintenance of facility security. 

Although it is anticipated that this program will be resisted 

in some quarters, it is a realistic and economical one which will 

provide a sound basis for institutional operation. 

3, We have elsewhere reported the needs and desirability 
for a Supervisors Training Program (STP) asa highly-effective 
device for encouraging better job performance by lower staff 
levels. Particularly at Vandalia, we believe that such a pro- 
gram for correctional line officers is essential - especially 
in view of the absence of significant middle-management numbers. 

Again, the reasons for the weighty importance we have 
attached to supervisors training programs elsewhere in this 
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report, are equally . applicable here* (For an elabora- 
tion, see the discussion on page 53 concerning Menard) • 

Therefore, it is our recommendation that supervising 
Gfirfectional officers at Vahdalia be assigned to the Supers- 
visors Training Prodratifi (STP) at Menatd in g roups of three. each. 
The training program at i4enard will Operate within the follow- 



ing framework: 

a) that the STP be designed to increase supervisory 
competence, especially in terms of general supervision 
activities; 

b) that the program be required of all correctional line- 
officer supervisors by the end of one and one-half 
calendar years from initial implementation? 

c) that the training program utilize a balanced combina- 
tion of classroom and field instruction, mostly at the 
Menard facility, with required outside readings; 

d) that individual attainment in the STP be strongly con- 
sidered in future promotions? 

e) that the STP be directed by a one-half time employee 
assignment (possibly a lieutenant) with significant 
use of outside consultants and instructional assis- 
tance being incorporated into program design; 

f) that the STP have strong administrative approval, at 
the Departmental and institutional level, and that 
adequate resources be made available for program imple- 
mentation-including funds, materials, staff time, space; 

g) that topics included in the STP in. ude the following, 
among others: 

1. the total correctional process, 

2# working with groups, 

3, principles and techniques for supervision, 

4m supervision of on-the-job training, . . 
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5. communications in institutional effectiveness, 

6. social and psychological factors in corrections, 

7. and, a full-day field exercise, 

h) that the STP activity be organized to provide a minimum 
of 96 hours for each trainee in an arrangement providing 
one day of training program each month for twelve months; 

i) that each STP training group be composed of ten correct 
tional line-officer supervisors; 

j_) that, as appropriate, the STP activity meet j.ointly 
with BISTP trainees or utilize the consultants for 
that program; 

k) that the STP training director use innovative and 
interest-stimulating instructional methods in this 
program, wherever effective for content presentation; 

If is anticipated that full implementation of the STP will be 

complementary to that recommended to BISTP. Together, they can 

provide an adequate foundation for further development of an 

institutional environment whose primary organizational emphasis 

will be rehabilitative and treatment oriented. To this end, 

investment of time and resources by the Department in support 

of this training program will be most £> 3 :oductive. 

Tentative Outline of Supervisory Training Program (STP) 



Class of ten correctional line officer supervisors will 
nreet for eight hours once each month for a total of twelve months 
(96 hours) • A variety of instructional methods will be used 



including 



a. Lecture 

b. Discussions 

c. Microlab T-Grojips 



d. Films 

e« Assigned Readings 
f.. Practice Sessions 
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Topics included in the program will be developed in approximately 
the following order: 

1. Communications 

2. Institutional Evaluation 

3. supervisory Techniques I 

4. Supervisory Techniques II 

5. The Corrections Movement 

6. crime and Corrections 

7. Correctional Processes 
81 Group Supervision 

9. Employee Evaluation 
10. On-The-Job Training 



This STP program participation will do much to re-inforce the 
other training programs we are also suggesting. 

4. Finally, it is our recomnvendati' n that Vandalia staff 
should be encouraged by administration to participate in indi- 
vidual training opportunities, as they arise. These would 
include the following: 

a) Career Development Program for Correctional Middle- 
Management? 

b) Self-Instruction Program for Non-Custodial Staff in 
Corrections ; 

c) Associate of Arts degree program in Corrections at 
Southern Illinois University, 

As indicated in Report #4 of this series, training programs 
for Vandalia staff are appropriate and useful. We feel that 
utilizing of on-going programs at Menard would be most economi- 
cal, and would not seriously suffer from focussed for and pre- 
sented at the latter institution. Further, recent training 
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activities at Vandalia are suggestive of a positive attitude 
by administration for future emphasis on increased staff— training 
programming. 

One additional point should he made, as regards Vandalia 
State Farm. Although many training activities are suggested 
yjrhich would involve programs at another institution# it is 
essential that Vandalia administration personally emphasize the 
value of and need for such training to all staff. It would be 
most unfortunate if training was downgraded by Vandalia staff 
because the site was elsewhere. 
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P. 

The Vienna Penitentiary 

As indicated in previous reports, the Vienna facility 
represents a set of special conditions, providing minimum- 
security, and an emphasis on rehabilitation and treatment. Staff 
size is quite small (about 80, of v/bich 40 are classified as 
custodial) and the location is geographically isolated. Neverthe- 
less, much of what has been previously stated for other insti- 
tutions, applies equally to the Vienna facility. To meet these 
needs, however, we are recommending somewhat different training 

plans. 

1. staff-turnover at Vienna is almost nil. We would, 
however, suggest that administration provide a formal written 
guide for future employee orientation. 

2. Due to previous in-service training activities at Vienna, 
correctional line-officer staff appears to have made substantial 
progress in role-performance increased effectiveness. We feel t^at . 
•HVua mna-H recent program series was auife effective in obtaindjig. 

•its limited goals and that, with some modi fications.., this type 

af program be continued now as a sp ecial Basic, In-Service__Trainir^ 
Program (BISTP) . Specifically, the BISTP activity should operate 
within the following framework; 
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a) that a Basic In-Service Training Program (BISTP) be 
established at Vienna, to include and follow-up on the 
previous Correctional Information Series Programs? 

b) that the BISTP activity be voluntary for staff parti- 
cipation, but that all personnel be encouraged to become 
involved? 

c) that BISTP be presented in a format having a once-monthly 
session of 2 to 3 hours at the institution, with group 
leadership and discussion provided by Southern Illinois 
University staff? 

d) that specific BISTP content be adjusted to reflect the 
specific situation, personnel, and instructional staff 
involved in any given conference? 

e) that agreement be sought from other involved agencies for 
the conferring of a new title — Correctional Officer I, 

II, III, IV, V, as appropriate, on persons attending the 
entire program and meeting an evaluation standard? 

f) that this BISTP be accorded sufficient administrative 
recognition at the Department and institutional level to 
stimulate employee participation and availability? 

g) that inmates, staff families, and others be invited 

to participate in this program — as has been the case in 
the previous program series? 

h) that this participation in this program be considered 
when personnel actions are taken — such as promotion, 
salary adjustments, and so on. 

3. It is our recommendation that correctional line-officer 
supervisors from the Vienna facility be assigned to the Supervisor’s 
Training Program (STPj at Menard, in crroups of two each . A separate 



program providing the special knowledges presented in the Menard 
STP would not be warranted at Vienna. Receiving such training 



at the Menard facility would be appropriate because of the very 
nature of STP content, and would not compromise the "special" 
conditions presumably part of a minimum-security facility. (For 
further details of the Menard program, see page 53 of this report.) 

4. Finally, it is our recommendation that Vienna staff- 
members be encouraged by administration to participate in indi*- 
vidual training opportunities, as available and appropriate. We 
previously have noted that "more than 20% of the Vienna employee 
group are currently enrolled in various college— level training 
programs designed to permit a fuller grasp of the modern cor- 
rectional movement and its concommitants" (page 12 of Report #4— 
Current Status of Staff-Training in Illinois Correctional 
Organizations and Facilities) . We would encourage even greater 
numbers to become involved in such training, although the present 
effort is excellent. 

Other activities desirable for individual staff-participation 
include the following: 

a) Career Development Program for Correctional Middle- 
Management; 

b) Self-Instruction Program for Non-Custodial Staff in 
Corrections; 

It is our impression, based upon discussions and past per- 
formance, that institutional administration at the Vienna facility 
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is supportive of staff-training activities. It is suggested 
that the nearness of Southern Illinois University could be 
particularly useful for stala.-training at Vienna in the future. 










G. 

The Dwight Reformatory for Women 







Staff training needs at Dwight Reformatory for Women, while 
having some unique content factors, is basically the same as other 
Illinois correctional institutions in terms of program design, 
plans, and scheduling » 

1. Orientation training at Dwight has taken on increased 
formality during the past year or so and now is considerably 
standardized. The orientation program developed places emphasis 
on a varying combination of custodial practices and factors 
conducive to inmate rehabilitation. In addition, training for 
male correctional line-officers takes into account the re-training 
necessary for the employee imbued with the Joliet orientation. 

We have one recommendation regarding staff-training at Dwight: 

a) that the program be made more intensive initially with 
more opportunity for supervised learning experiences; 

2. In-service training at Dwight appears to be of less 
quantity and intensiveness than would be optimally desirable. 

It is our feeling that the Basic In-Service Training Program 
(BISTP) recommended at many points in this report, would be 
equally appropriate at Dwight. The logistics of this program at 
the Dwight facility are complicated, however, by an apparent 
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reluctance to utilize on-going portions of a BISTP activity at 
another facility — Joliet or Pontiac, for example. Nevertheless, 

we recommend that correctional officer staff from Dwight he assigned 

\ 

in groups of three to the Basic In-Service Training Program at 
Pontiac. Further* a new group of three officers should be assigned 
consecutively to each BISTP cycle, this permitting approximately 
73% of our target group to complete training within a six month 
period. (See pages 42-45 of this report for further information 

on the Pontiac BISTP activity.) 

3. As is true elsewhere, the correctional officer supervisor 
role at Dwight is crucial for ensuring the most efficient insti- 
tutional operation, and one which is oriented towards attaining 
program goals. It is our feeling that the supervisor group must 
be involved in a special training activity which is specifically 
designed to support and develop the supervisory capacity of this 
staff level. 

It is our recommendation that Dwight administrati on assign 
groups of two supervisor corrections officers each to the 
Supervisors Training Program at the Joliet Penit entiary. This 
will provide an economical and practical plan for furthering 
capabilities of Dwight supervisory officers. (Further details 
of the Joliet STP will be found on pages 30-34 of this report.) 
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4. As appropriate, we recommend that Dwight staff be 
encouraged to avail themselves of individual training oppor- 
tunities. Included among desirable training activities are 
the following: 

a) Career Development Program for Correctional Middle- 
Management ? 

b) Self-Instruction Program for Non-Custodial Staff in 
Corrections. 

In addition, it would be useful for Dwight administration to 
explore the possibility of cooperative training plans with the 
Geneva School for Delinquent Girls — a moderately short drive 
away — in terms of special unique areas for institutions having 
female inmates. 
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H. 



The Division of Parole Supervision 

Currently, staff-training in the Division of Parole Supervision 
is the fulltime responsibility of a training supervisor. Monthly 
meetings of parole agents are structured to provide staff with a 
varying combination of situation— directed technical information 
and, to a lesser degree, conceptual and theoretical materials 

appropriate to the parole agent role. 

1. It is our recommendation that a concerted effor t be made 
bv Division administration to provide, in add ition to monthly in- 
s0]^vlce traininQ conferences, two refresher worksh ops annua llv— — 
one downstate and one in Chicago . It is suggested that the major 
focus of these workshops be concerned with the counseling process 
and interpersonal relationships. Observation and other information 
suggests that this content area is a particularly difficult one 
for a significant portion of Division staff? yet, this is a m^ or 
factor in parolee adjustment on a nationwide basis. Since we are 
recommending a major effort in this direction, it is likely that 
instructional and consultative expertise could logically and 
appropriately assist the Division training supervisor. 

For the moment, it is bur judgement that emphasis is so 
important for the recommendation made above that we will refrain 
from secondary suggestions. 
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PROBATION 



Probation organization in Illinois is totally decentralized 
with a minimum of 100 separate probation jurisdictions. Each 
organization is tied to a circuit court district— usually to a 
county within the dist3:‘idt — and receives administrative direction 
from circuit judges assigned to each court. At present, no state- 
wide organization exists in Illinois which either sets statewide 
standards or operational procedures for probation. 

It is difficult to accurately describe Illinois probation in 
broad general terms. For example, in some areas probation does 
not exist. In others, only voluntary probation workers perform 
this function. And, in still others, the number of full-time 
probation staff ranges upwards of from five to twenty-five or more 
personnel. Similar ily, educational and experience backgrounds of 
probation personnel vary considerably v;ith few having the kinds 
of professional training urged by N.C.C.D, and similar modern 
corrections advocates. 

The probation officer role in Illinois appears to be a com- 
bination of quasi-surveillance, records maintenance, and limited 
investigations for sentencing courts. To these, an element of 
counseling is present in varying degrees and with markedly 
differing orientations. Until very recently, little formal effort 
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was directed towards providing a standard for Illinois probation 
personnel; however# 1966 legislation provided for partial state 
subsidies to those jurisdictions adhering to certain personnel 
recruitment and retention standards. In addition# there is some 
indication that a re-organization of Illinois corrections into a 
Department of Corrections may include a statewide probation system. 

Staff-training for Illinois probation is at a very low ebb 
(although an occasional bright spot can be found) . A questionnaire 
survey of probation workers was marked by disappointing results# 
with less than a 25% respondent group. Among the latter# staff- 
training presumably is a very low priority item— given presently 
existing conditions. There was little interest shown by respondents 
for participating in staff -training programs. Considerable reser- 
vation was expressed by respondents for the following types of 
reasons : 

a. previous experience with college/university based short- 
term training experiences was generally regarded as 
having been useless — mainly because no bridge mechanism 
was provided by which training content could be adequately 
related to the reality setting; 

b. a commonly-held belief that adequate time would not be 
available in the probation officer's day for training 
to be properly scheduled; 

c. considerable sentiment reflecting a belief that circuit 
judges would not approve of training, and that new 
methods or knowledge content could not be used in the 
probation role without significant changes in judges 
attitudes ; 
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d. and, a strong consensus that probation personnel are 
presently proficient in their roles without further 
training « 

It is suggested that there is an unfortunate quality of role 
jf0j;^siveness among probation personnel. In reasonable quantity, 
defensiveness is a desirable and appropriate attribute for 



correctional personnel; however, a disproportionate emphasis in 
this direction, combined with the considerable opportunity, for 
isolation and authoritarianism seen in corrections, produces a 
combination potential which is anything but rehabilitation oriented 
We recommend, therefore, that a specific and highly focused 
training program be designed for probation workers in Illinois^ . 



The program will have the following objectives: 

a. to provide an impetus towards general operational 
standards for probation roles in Illinois; 

b. to sensitize probation staff in the nuances and intricacies 
of counseling clients; 

c. to assist in the delineation and re-definition of pro- 
bation staff roles, especially in terms of change 
processes leading to ideal types; 

d. to provide a start in establishing a core curriculum 
of subjects and content appropriate for probation 
operations. 

The format for Probation Training Workshops includes the 
following: 

a. provision of a workshop series for personnel (paid or 
voluntary) in probation settings, and specifically 
designed to be role-specific for participants; 
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b. a three-day workshop occurring once each four months for 
a stable participant group; 

c. instructional and consultative expertise provided by 
continuation grant funding — with participant expenses 
borne by sending agency? 

d. participant group size limited to a number deemed most 
effective for instructional techniques used in the 
workshops ; 

e. as appropriate, planning and implementation of workshop 
series being a cooperative effort of the continuation 
grant proposal — and, the Illinois Probation, Parole, and 
Corrections Associcition; 

f. provision of a focussed reading program between workshop 
sessions, for participants; 

g- content including the following topics, among others — 

1. counseling and communications 

2 . interpersonal relationships 

3. social-psychological factors in crime and corrections 

4. correctional rehabilitation 

5. the probation officer role 

6. the court-probation relationship 

It would be advantageous to have full support from circuit 
courts for implementation of this program; it would be essential 
if change in role operation by probation officers is expected. 
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LOCAL INSTITUTIONS 



This report is primarily concerned with adult corrections 
in long-term facilities; however, local institutions in Illinois 
hold a large number of persons for widely -varying periods of 
time. 

A » 

The County Jail and Police Lockup 
Illinois has about 102 county jails and more than 50 police 
loc’’;’’^s. Our recent survey indicated that full-time staff for 
su,T^ -r^cilities ranges from 0 (none) to more than 300, using the 
total deputy staff for quantifying purposes; obviously, only a 
few of each deputy group (at most) are directly involved in 
jail operations. 

In the project survey, most reporting sheriffs and police 
administrators indicated a high degree of interest for deputy 
staff-training, and a substantial number indicated appropriate 
subjects would include jail administration, non-security-oriented 
content, and "correctional law." r> personal interviews, it 
was noted that deputy staffs dc not generally have any notion 
of the meaning of corrections — not to mention the philosophy, 
goals, and functions this term implies. The average deputy seems 
almost fully immersed in law enforcement aspects of his role with 
little time or concern left for rehabilitation aspects of the setting. 
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In contrast, the local institution administrator (the sheriff 
or police chief, generally) appears to be much more awate of 



this need and indicates a willingness to accept training programs 
aimed at appropriate segments of this staff group. Presently i 
with two exceptions (the Cook County Jail and the Chicago House of 



Correction) , training programs with primarily correctional content 



33^6 not available to Illinois county jails or police lockups i 



And, even in the two exceptions noted, training programs are in 
the prototype or beginning stages. 

It is our recommendation that provision be made to train 
sheriff’ s deputies and municipality police assigned principal 
duties in lo cal institutions towards a goal of properly balancing 
the law enforcement and correctional aspects of their roles. 



Specifically, we recommend the following: 



a. that, during the continuation grant year, two Jail 
Administration Training Programs (JATP) be developed 
and implemented for local institutional staff? 



b. that JATP be designed so that content is primarily 
directed towards the corrections aspect of local 
institution operations? 

c. that JATP include ample written materials which can be 
taken to home institutions by participants, and used 
in informal training sessions there; 



d. that JATP draw upon the resources and staff of Southern 
Illinois University, and other appropriate organizations, 
for program design, implementation, and evaluation; 
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e. that JATP be limited to twenty participants in each 
program of two— and -one —ha If days (but with the option 

of providing two sections of twenty each at one program — 
should the demand be great) ; 

f. that JATP participant expenses/travel be supplied by 

each sending agency, and that administsrative/instructional. 
expense be included in grant funding; 

g. that JATP include instruction in the following content 
areas, among others: 

1. interpersonal relationships 

2. the law of corrections 

3. supervision techniques 

4. local institutional management 

5. communications 

is also our recommendation that, u pon operationalizatioii 
of BTSTP and STP in state -level faci lities^ wav.S and 
ex plored to provide for lim i ted participation b.Y 
administered institutiODS, . 
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The next section of this report is based upon a recent extended 
study of the Illinois Youth Commission, an agency providing 
custodial and rehabilitation services to delinquent youth. Since 
the full report is included in project report #4, only the section 
concerned with staff-training recommendations follows. 
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V. 



ILLINOIS YOUTH COMMISSION 



Recommendations For Agency Staff Training Programming 



In this section, we will make a number of recommendations 



having relevance for staff training in the agency and its divisions 



E^ch recommendation results ftom carsful consideration of the 



total agency, its resources and programs, and the place of the 



Illinois Youth Commission in relation to overall society. There 



is an intended consistency and "building -on" quality to the recom- 



mendations since the writer must believe that only through such an 



integrated approach can staff training be effectively meshed with 



agency treatment programming. 



1 « It is recommended that the Illinois Youth Commission es- 



tablish the position — Coordinator of Staff Training and Program 



Development . This full-time position should be occupied by an in- 



dividual having adequate training , background , and motivation to 



success 



fully initiate and f ol low- through in a statewide program. 



Further, it is recommended 



a. That this position be full-time; 



b. That this position be directly responsible to the agency 
chairman; 



c. That it be adequately funded for state-level functions 
through the state central office; 
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d. That this position, in its relation to agency divisions, 
be advisory but with substantial powers of persuasive- 
ness; 



e . 



That the person in this position have overall responsibil’ 
ity (subject to the Chairman's approval) for survey, de- 
sign, implementation, and evaluation of an agency-wide 
staff training program? 



f . 



That the person in this position serve as advisor and 
consultant to the Commission and agency division in matters 
of staff training and program development; 

g. That the person in this position on the basis of initial 
and continuing surveys of agency needs related to staff 
training, suggest for approval by facility administration 
(or agency administration when major changes are indicated) 
modifications of training in terms of focus, quantity, 
quality — particularly as it will affect achievement of 
agency or facility goals; 

h. That this person will serve as a consultant to the agency 
staff in their planning and development of new treatment 
programming, and the preparation of proposals for new pro- 
grams (including those involving federal grant applications) 

i. That this person, as one of his first priorities after the 
initial agency survey, develop a set of provisional goals 
and approaches for the agency and its facilities — in 
terms of staff training and program development. 

2 , It is recommended that each division and large unit of the_ 
Illinois Youth Commission have an individual whose maj or responsi- 
bility is staff training and program development . Further, it is 
recommended that 

a. The following units warrant consideration for a full-time 

person: Illinois State Training School for Boys 

Field Services Division 
Forestry Camp Division; 

b. The following units warrant consideration for sharing of 
one or more full-time persons: 

Reception-Diagnostic Center 
Special Education Schools 
Training School for Girls 
Industrial School for Boys; 
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c. Such persons be directly responsible to the division or 
unit administrator, but also with a direct link to the 
state-level Coordinator of Staff Training and Program De- 
velopment? 

d. This position and its activities be funded from local bud- 
gets supplemented, where necessary and appropriate, by 
central office funds? 

e. Persons in this position ascertain definitively those 
areas needing training activity, arrange an appropriate 
training program with administrative approval, implement <. 
and provide evaluation devices for such training? 

f. The persons assigned to these facility training positions 
be selected by the facility administrator (with concurrent 
approval of the agency-level Coordinator) in terms of in- 
sightful, persuasive, motivated capacities — and that the 
person selected be imaginative; 

g. The persons so selected be encouraged to utilize outside- 
of agency resources in staff training. 

3 • It is recommended that serious consideration be given to 
the establishment of a Training Center for all staff levels adja - 
cent to or part of (but semi- independent of) a current facility , 
to provide orientation# continuation, and special training . Fur- 
ther,. it is recommended 

a. That the facility be attached to a current facility for 
physical support, but that organization and administra- 
tion be semi- independent? 

b. That the facility be organizationally-designed to provide 
various types of training: orientation of new employees? 
all forms of in-service training? refresher courses of 
various duration? experimental training approaches? 

c. That the facility be staffed by one permanent cadre and 
rotating trainers (and similar persons having special 
knowledge ) from the various divisions? 

d. The federai-f unding be sought to help support the first 
two-three years of operation? 

e. That the facility programs be particularly designed to 
facilitate new agency programming in terms of treatment 
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and rehabilitative methods; 

f. That, as a minimum, each agency employee having substan- 
tial client contact have a refresher course (of varying 
contents) each three years at the facility; 

g. That a major emphasis of the Training Center be to pro- 
vide appropriate in-service training programs in the field. 

4. It is recommended that, in the light of a severe shortage 



of qualified counseling professionals# consideration be given to 
redefining the noh-professional * S role to include a counseling func - 
tion; and, to be most effedtive, .appropriate training be provided 
to learn and support this new role . Further, it is recommended 

a. That the agency provide, through its Coordinator of Staff 
Training and Program Development, a systematic training 
plan for non-professional staff having substantial client 
contact which will increase their competence for counsel- 
ing within specified perimeters of action; 

b. That training be conducted wherever most economical and 
convenient, by both agency staff and outside-of-agency 
consultants; 

c. That advanced counseling training be provided those non- 
professionals showing particular capacity for this func- 
tion — and that additional motivation be provided in 
terms of such factors as salary increases, new personnel 
code titles, and so on; 



d. That the new role be psychologically 'supported by agency 
and division professional staff through conferences, lec- 
tures, outside consultant acquisition, and so on. 

5. It is recommended that the Illinois Youth Commission go 
beyond its own staff, wherever appropriate, to obtain necessary 
consultant and/or instructional staff for staff training program- 
ming. Further, it is recommended 



a. That, when economically feasible and programs tically de- 
sirable, outside-of-agency consultants be sought on a 
temporary or continuing basis for staff training activities 
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b. That federal agencies concerned with social welfare pro- 
grams be canvassed for grant or consultation assistance 
in staff training; 

c. That a permanent liaison be developed with one or more 
colleges/universities having substantial interests in 
the area cf corrections, as an aid and guide to staff 
training; 

d. That preliminary steps be explored in the development of 
a regional training center to serve several states, se- 
lected employee groups with specific training situations 
apropo to juvenile corrections; ~ 

s- That the idea of recruitment and training volunteers for 
selected work-situations within the agency divisions 
(youth-contact situations) be explored, especially as 
regards the t^pe of training most suitable; 

f. That the development of a permanent volunteer cadre of 
special trainers from without the agency be explored. 

6. It is recommended that the Illinois Youth Commission en- 
courage students interested in juvenile corrections as a profes- 

2 

sional career through a carefully planned program of stipends and 
work experiences . Further, it is recommended 

a. That stipends be made available, consistent with avail- 
able funding, to students engaged in the internship phase 
of professional education (social work, psychology, so- 
ciology, rehabilitation counseling, activity therapy, re- 
creational therapy, and professional business management) 

b. That stipends be made available in a few cases to students 
who are engaged in training for the fields listed above, 
but who have not yet reached the internship stage? 

c. That internships for the professional fields listed above 
be made available (and be encouraged) within the agency 
and its divisions, and that competent staff devote ade- 
quate time to give such students appropriate supervision? 

d. That the agency make available to institutions of higher 
education the agency and division as a training ground for 
students in fields having interest appropriate to agency 
functions (and consistent with agency and client safe- 
guards, economy, and administration) . 
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7. It is recommended that strong consideration be given to 
the developments distribution, and implementation of an agency 
policy and operating manual * Further# it is recommended 

a. That such a manual (s) be written to definitively state 
agency and division goals, policies, and procedures; 

b. That such a manual (s) be written in terms which is prac- 
tical for all concerned levels of agency staff; 

c. That all manuals be kept current, both by the agency and ^ 
by individuals receiving such manuals; 

d. That manuals carefully spell-cut the agency and division 
staff training programs in broad, but workable terms. 

8. It is recommended that the Illinois Youth Commission con - 
sider an increased program of staff training for all staff levels . 
Further, it is recommended 

a. That staff training be viewed as a priority item in agency 
and division administration, especially insofar as agency 
treatment programming eff activity is concerned* 

b. That funds be allocated from state central office and 
division budgets to ensure at least a minimum program of 
focused training and program development; 

c. That situations be sought in agency programming xvhich 
could benefit from strengthened staff training activity, 
and that such training be provided; 

d. That training priorities be established within the agency 
and divisions, with the final pattern providing a system- 
atic and integrated approach to the total agency program ; 

e. That sufficient material and monetary resources be made 
available for staff training to make it a viable and- con- 
tinuing activity; 

f. That evaluation devices be built into all staff training 
programs within the agency, to the end that training may 
be reformulated as necessary to meet new» needs and prob- 
lem areas. 



9. It is recommended that the ^administrative Services Divi 



sion engage in a series of activities » coordinated with the efforts 
of the Coordinator, designed to aid in operationalizing and sup ~ 
porting an agency-wide staff trainincr program , 

a. That the Personnel section develop mechanisms for mater- 
ially demonstrating the agency's interest in having all 
staff successfully participate in training; 

b. That the Public Relations section develop a series of 
economical information pamphlets for intra-agency and 
outside-of-agency distribution; 

c. That the Supervisor of this Division explore arrangements 
for a system of shared time and shared cost, especially 
for items/services which are very costly or in short sup- 
ply- 

10 . It is recommended that> as program change or demonstra- 
tion programs are developed* the needs and advantages of appro- 
priate staff training be built-in to the planning and implementa - 
tion phase S c 

11 . It is recommended that, in conjunction with the agency: 
public relations staff, an intensive and v/ell-grounded internal, 
information program be promulgated among, agency personnel . 

12. It is recommended that special attention be given in all 
phases of staff training to the ^continued integration of agency 
division functions as they bear, on the continuum of vouth involve- 



ment with the agency . 
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VI 



CONCLUDING REI'<1>?VRKS 



III th© past eigtity—sevon pagas, ws hav© pres©nted our 
assessments of the staff-training needs for various Illinois 
correctional organizations. Not all of our recommendations can 
be put into action at one' time; however, the task appears large 
and the need great, hs a final recommendation, we submit the 
following : We urge each correctional administrator an d manager 

in Illinois to critically view the operation he controls and to 
seek opportunities for utilization of new or reinforced know- 
ledge presented in staff— training procrams. A s public servants, 
we believe that this group — as well as univer sity-based 
correctional expertise — — must lead the wav towards an improved 
correctional movement in Illinois. It is ou r firm conviction 
that the programs and sucrgestions presented in t his report will 
assist Illinois corrections moving this direction, . 




VI 



demonstration Projects in Illinois Correctional gtal-£*Training 

While O.L.E*A. grant #197 was primarily a study and 
planning activity, limited energies were devoted to 
staging demonstration training activities appropriate to 
overall grant goals. In this section, we reproduce 
Report #8- — Report on Demonstration Projects in Illinois 
Correctional Staff-Training . 
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PROJECT REPORT #8 

REPORT ON DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS IN 
ILLINOIS CORRECTIONAL STAFF- TRAINING 

JUNE 1968 
by 

GEORGE W« KIEFER 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



(This report is prepared in connection with Grant #197-— State 
In-Service Training for Correctional Personnel— and is jointly 
sponsored by the Office of Law Enforcement Assistance# U« S, 
Department of Justice? the Center for the Study of Crime# Delin- 
quency# and Corrections at Southern Illinois University? and# 
with the cooperation of the Illinois Department of Public Safety.) 













PREFAC E 



This report: is one in a series produced during the course 
of project activities. Each report will be distributed locally, 
as appropriate, and additional copies made available to the 
O.L.E.A. agency in Washington, D.C. 

Report #8 is a focused document presenting reports on 
four demonstration training activities occurring during or having 
their basis prepared in the present grant period. For each, a 
brief description and analysis will be presented here. 
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I. 

Introduction 

The purpose of this report is to present the reader with 
a description of four separate demonstration projects which 
were fostered or sponsored by the current planning grant— 
State In-Service Training for Correctional Personnel, In 
each case, specific attention is given to providing the fol- 
lowing information: 

a. analysis of need to which training program was di- 
rected ; 

b. conceptual framework for the training program; 

c. description of activity; 

d. evaluation of training program effectiveness. 

As of this writing (July 1968), two programs are nearing 
or have been completed, one will be within two weeks, and the 
final one will be completed in August, 1968. While an evalu- 
ation can obviously not be given for unfinished activities, 
even here some preliminary data is available which is sugges- 
tive for evaluation purposes. This data will be incorporated 



into the report. 
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Correctional Information Meetings 

The Illinois State Penitentiary at Vienna is a small cor- 
rectional institution with a minimum-security classification, 
for custody purposes » Average inmate population is about 160 
with 80 staff (of which 40 are listed in custodial duties) to 
provide institutional operations* 

A conscious effort is being made at Vienna to emphasize 
the treatment and rehabilitative aspects of institutional 
programming; however, the absence of adequate professional 
staff and a high priority placed upon framework for inmates 
lessens considerably the opportunity for development of a 
program emphasis on inmate rehabilitation processes. 

Vienna administration has been concerned to provide 
conditions which are in some way positive for inmate reha- 
bilitation. In terms of the two problem areas previously 
listed, the institution would apparently be hard-put to de- 
velop any major change. Certainly, hiring of full-time pro- 
fessional staff would be challenged at many points in the 
Illinois itepartment of Public Safety power structure; but 
even so, if professionals were sought, it would be very dif- 
ficult to recruit desirable numbers pf personnel for this 
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rural, isolated^ parochial setting » The community environment 
would most likely not hurture such staff and could not provide 
professional succor through identification with other persons 
in similar capacities o 

The other problem area — heavy emphasis on farming oper- 
ations utilizing inmate labor — is even more severe since it 
encourages a strong priority for institutional operation needs 
being totally dominant over needs associated with inmate reha- 
bilitation. We do not suggest that institutional operation be 
sacrificed in the name of inmate needs; rather, it seems appro- 
priate that such operations be based on and reflect these needs 
to the end that the most optimal conditions be available for 
inmate rehabilitation. In any case, every indication at present 
suggests that heavy emphasis will continue to be placed upon 
farm operations in coming years. The effect that a projected 
voacational training program at Vienna will have on this sit- 
uation, cannot be evaluated at present. 

Partly to meet the challenges for inmate rehabilitation 
suggested by the foregoing, and partly through a desire to 
provide correctional line officer staff with added "training", 
an opportunity presented itself for the development of an in- 
service training program. 

At the outset, it should be made clear that the Vienna 
administration, the program instructor, the participants, or 
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the Project were not of the belief that a brief in-service 
training program would be the panacea for correctional rehabil- 
itation? nevertheless it was felt: by all that the benefits 
accruing to staff and institution would be sufficient to warrant 
a training program* Specifically, the following objectives 
were incorporated in program design: 

a. )Provision of a continuing forum for correctional line- 
officer staff to discuss the various views concerning 
inmates, correctional institutions, inmate rehabilitation 
and treatment? 

b. ) Serve as a sounding-board and feedback mechanism for 
.“staff attitudes relevant to the employment ' setting ? 

c. ) Promulgate specific information to staff concerning 
corrections, rehabilitation, and other relevant subjects? 

d. ) Stimulate staff towards positively obtaining further 
training and education for corrections. 

Training program design was built around the specific 
situation existing at Vienna? namely, a small staff with rural 
backgrounds and a tradition of custody in corrections. The pro- 
gram instructor. Professor John E. Grenfell (of the Center for 
the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections at Southern 
Illinois University) was familiar with Vienna through previous 
training activity. In cooperation with institutional adminis- 
tration, a series of six staff meetings was planned. A meeting 
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was scheduled each month at the institution-, in the evening, 

'! 

and the invitation xvas made for any interested staff to attend. 

I 

j 

No extra pay or compensatory time v;as provided. 

, The content of each meeting varied to reflect interests 

particularly noted among staff 7 however, throughout was to be 
found a continuing emphasis upon assisting staff tov/ards their 
i development of a quasi-professi«^nal awareness for the theory 

and methods of modern corrections. In some cases, other staff 
from Southern Illinois University were called on by Professor 

Grenfell to present discussion topics appropriate to their ex- 

■ 

pertise . 

Certainly, appropriate discussion and comment was welcomed 
from all participants — and received in quantity. Formal guide- 
lines for discussion were not set beforehand? however, the pro- 
gram instructor was alert to provide appropriate re-structuring 
should criticisms become overly blatant, or should discussion 
content become personally embarrassing to the institution or 
program participants. In a sense, this was a modified T-Group 
approach with participants having opportunity for evaluation of 
his role, attitudes, and communication patterns. Structure was 
provided? but, with considerable opportunity for group or indi- 
vidual flexibility. 

Although originally intended for correctional line-officer 
staff, this demonstration training program has maintained suf- 



ficient resiliency to permit participation by all levels and 
divisions of staff, many of the adult family members of staff — 
and recently, by a number of Inmates » Average participation 
numbered about 30 staff /family and about half that number in- 
mates. Given the setting and situation, the mix and numbers 
of participants is remarkable — if not, in fact, unique. 

Evaluation of this program is necessarily on a subjective 
basis; however, one that utilizes an accumulation of subjective 
impressions to produce an overall assessment. Overall assess- 
ment of program usefulness is that of a positive activity which 
has (a.) successfully integrated the institutional uniqueness of 
Vienna State Penitentiary with the broadly drawn main trends 
in modern correctional thinking; (b.) provided a highly effi- 
cient and appropriate sounding-board for staff to work-through 
many of their feelings concerning the inmate, ' their own roles# ,;j 

and various institutional procesr.es; and (c. ) furthered the 

} 

notion of staff- training as an ordinary and standard part of 
the corrections scene. 

Comments elicited informally from participating staff was 
generally positive and emphasized factors suggesting the en- 
hanced role growth occurring with Vienna personnel. The most 
interesting indicator of staff interest and acceptance of 
training, however, is seen in the voluntary attendance at each 
session by 1/3 to 1/2 of the employees at Vienna. 
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With some minor modifications, it is anticipated that 
this type of program will be continued at the Vienna Facility 
and, as one part of a larger training program, be initiated at 
the Vandalia State Farm — assuming, of course, that continuation 
grant funding becomes available. 



III. 



ISIEWStiETTER for Illinois 
Correctional Staff-Trainers 

At present (July, 1968) , five persons are employed by 
four organizations in positions properly described as having 
primarily staff- training duties. In addition, elsewhere in 
the current project, we are strongly recommending to various 
correctional organizations the establishment of an additional 
five full-time training positions as being a minimum level for 
development and implementation of state-wide training program- 
ming. These ten trainers will form a nucleus around which 
staff-training can be organized. It is also anticipated that 
other correctional staff will receive 1/4 or 1/2 time training 
assignments as the needs of special situations so indicate. 

We empathize with the correctional staff-trainer, rep- 
resenting to the few both a threat and an intrusion, and feel 
that he needs all of the support that can be provided. All too 
predictably, the staff-trainer will be subjected to many kinds 
of pressures as he prepares and implements training; however, 
if his role is to be most effective and in tune with the cor- 
rections movement, he will receive succor and stimulation from 
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positive source who support his training role. In addition a 
series of workshops for correctional staff- trainers, a NEWSLETTER 
for Correctional Staff-Trainers of Illinois has been developed. 

In brief, the NEWSLETTER is an attempt to provide the cor- 
rectional staff-trainer with a means to continually update his 
knowledge about Illinois corrections. Strong emphasis is placed 
upon providing appropriate resource, listings for the trainer to 
use in his program. Also, an effort is made to let trainers know 
v?hat other institutional trainers are doing or contemplating — 
again, a device encouraging cooperation and statewide training 
integration. 

Format for issue one of the NEWSLETTER is an offset-produced 
twelve page issue. A compromise was made for the demonstration 
issue which ruled-out other than typed or hand-prepared materials 
however, planning for future issues involves a more professional 
appearing publication. Distribution, in addition to correctional 
staff- trainers, will include approximately forty correctional ad- 
ministrators and managers in Illinois. Of course, the NEWSLETTER 
is distributed gratis through our current project. 

NEWSLETTER content will vary somewhat from time to time, 
but will include the following topics in most issues s 

a. Feature Article (concerning staff- training)— 2 pages 

b. Resource Listing (different type each issue)— 1 page 

c. Interesting Reading (review of publications , for * staff - 
training ) — Ih pages 
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d. Featured Correctional Facility (different each issue) 
m pages 

e. Featured Training Program — Ih pages 
fk Training Events Calendar — 1 page 

g. A Point of Corredtional tiaw— ^ page 

h. Guest Editorial — 1 page 

Most writing will be produced by Center staff at Southern 
Illinois University. (and especially by the project director 
in issue number one) 
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Workshop for Illinois 
Correctional Staf f~l‘rainers 



Five persons in Illinois currently have duties primarily 



involving them in correctional staff-training. In addition. 



it is anticipated that five more persons will be assigned to 



training roles in coming months. These individuals come from 



a variety of backgrounds and, in general, have views of the 



training role which differ significantly among themselves. 



In most cases, the trainer performs a function which is given 



some support by the various administrators, but which is a low- 



priority item in organizational operation 



We 



feel it to be of significant value in the encourage- 



ment of a state-wide plan of correctional staff-training, for 



a workshop providing specific assistance to persons engaged in 



correctional staf f-training roles. Specifically, our objectives 



include the following: 



a.) to provide an updating of content knowledge applicable 



to correctional staf f-training for the trainer-participants; 



b.)to provide a forum for discussion and working- through 



of problem areas confronting the trainer in what we believe 
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will be a much- expanding role; 

c.)to provide, in a limited way initially, a sense of 
standardization and priority training areas for Illinois 




corrections staff; 

d. )to provide a prototype informal organizational scheme 
for state-wide correcti onal staff-training programs — a 
look to the future; 

e. )to provide a very real sense of mutual identification 
among participants with the "staff- trainer" role, and to 
stimulate their further activities towards making this 
role into a priority one in their organizations; 

f. )a.nd, to plan for the year ahead in terms which are 
applicable to state-wide planning efforts. 

Present plans call for a workshop to be held six times 
during the coming fiscal year (1968-69) with the first (our 
demonstration project) being scheduled for August 1968. 

During the interval between in-residence workshops, correc- 
tional staff-trainers will receive additional encouragement 
and assistance through (1.) periodic mailings of appropriate 
literature, (2.) access to a revolving library of professional 
training materials, and (3.)a once-monthly telephone conference 
call for participants at their, respective organizations — with 
an appropriate moderator. In each case, content will be de- 
signed to bear upon everyday training activities and/or problems 
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which warrant airing among participants. 

The first workshop is planned for the third week of August 
and will provide a two day training experience. Content will 
include information relevant for Illinois corrections, demon- 
strations and instruction in the use of various teaching meth- 
ods, viewing of selected films especially appropriate for cor- 
rectional staff- training, and substantial information/discussion 
concerning future training programs in Illinois. (A workshop 
outline is attached to this report as Appendix B.) 

It is anticipated that participants will number slightly 
in excess of the five persons currently employed as correctional 
staff trainers. This added number is accounted for by an in- 
creased interest in staff-training among correctional adminis- 
trators in Illinois, and a consequent assignment of additional 
part-time trainers. 

Instructional and material expenses for this workshop will 
be assumed within the present O.L.E.A. planning-grant funding; 
however, participant travel and subsistence expenses will be 
provided by the home organizations of each participant trainer. 

Evaluation of workshops will be obtained through an infor- 
mal questionnaire given participants during the final session 
of each workshop. In addition, a continuing dialogue between 
the project director and workshop participants will point to I 

additional needs for inclusion in future meetings. Workshop I 
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design will be sufficiently flexible to permit response to the 
continually evolving needs of correctional staff- trainers. 
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WORKSHOP FOR CORRECTIONAL STAFF- TRAINERS 
Dates; Augus,t 1968 . 

Place: Springfield, Illinois 



Day #1 

9:00 A.M. — Welcome and Introduction 
10:00 A.M. — A Historical Approach to Corrections 
11:45 A.M. — Lunch 

1:00 P.M. — Microlab and Videotape Demonstration 



3:00 P.M. — Break 

3:15 P.M. — The Illinois System of Corrections 



7:00-9:30 P.M. — Training Films for Corrections Staff 



Day #2 



8:30 A.M. — Assessment of Training Needs I 



10:00 A.M. — Break 

10:15 A.M. — Assessment of Training Needs II 



11:45 A.M. — Lunch 



1:00 P.M. — Organization for Correctional Staff-Training I 
3:00 P.M. — Break 

3:15 P.M. — Organization for Correctional Staff-Training II 
4:45 P.M. — Workshop Termination 
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V. 

Planning Workshop; Jail Correctional Worker* 

Training Program 

Local correctional institutions in Illinois (the county 
and city jail) come in all sizes and shapes, ranging from the 
monolithic structures holding thousands of persons ■’to a few 
small institutions having less than a ten inmate capacity. 
Illinois jails, numbering over 100, house persons awaiting 
trial and those who have been convicted; adult and juveniles; 
males and females; and, all for periods of time up to one year. 

The local jail is organized, administered, and supported 
by county and/or city officials with only minimal suggested 
guidelines from any state agency. In practice, the jail is 
normally administered by either a county sheriff or city police 
chief. The former obtains offic'e by popular election; the latter 
through appointment by municipal officials who are popularly 
elected. By Illinois statute, Illinois sheriffs may not succeed 
themselves in office; however, chiefs of police do not suffer 
this disability. 

Jail staffing is nominally the prerogative of the adminis- 
trator of each facility (within financial limitations imposed 
by local funding authorities) ; however, actual practice requires 
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major consideration be given to political affiliations for 
purpose of staff recruitment and retention. The effect is 
seen in a major turnover of jail staff with the passing of 
each election. Through recent permissive legislation of the 
state, a number of larger counties have been given authority 
to institute a non-rever sible merit civil- service system for 
sheriffs deputy staff. To a limited extent, this latter pro- 
vision is being accepted an has led to increased professional- 
ization and competencies among affected staff — partly through 
various staff-training activities. 

Study during this OLEA sponsored grant period has indicated 
a definite and pressing need for modification of the orientations 
and practices current in most Illinois local jails today. For 
example, almost exclusive emphasis is now being placed upon law 
enforcement features in the jail and jail staff roles; when, in 
fact, this setting often provides the first contact for an in- 
dividual to correctional processes. It is unfortunate that a 
statewide-integrated system of correctional programming does 
not exist to systematically tap this access to potential and/ 
or early clients. There is reason to believe that such early 
rehabilitation activity programming will have significantly 
greater short-term impact than similar programs at a later 
point in the individual offender career., . 

We believe that the need for increased staff competencies 
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is crucial for a general upgrading of local jail operations and 
goals. Witliout sucli increased and appropriate training it will 
be impossible for local penal facilities to make mucb progress 
in attainment of the correctional role it is so well-placed to 
do. But, training is not the entire answer. 

In a survey of local penal institution administrators, the 
overwhelming number of respondents indicated an interest in pro- 
viding training ifor their staffs. Most indicated a willingness 
to participate in appropriate statewide and/or regional training 
plans. 0?hrough OLEA support, grant funds will be utilized to 
support and assist in training for local— institution correctional 
staff. This program has been included in the OLEA continuation- 

grant proposal. 

Advance planning for this training program is essential to 
ensure that content wil3. meet local needs, operating format is 
structured in such a way as to be supportive of post— training 
roles of trainees, and that sufficient trainees will be avail- 
ab].e to participate in each program. To ensure each of these, 
we will present two workshops (one day each) for administrators 
of local correctional facilities. Participants in these plan- 
ning workshops will be selected to provide a representative 
grouping of local administrators. 

Planning workshop leadership will be provided by project 
staff and consultants. OLEA funds will be utilized for project 
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staff time and travel expense; however, participant expenses will 
be borne by organizations sending staff to the program. It is 
anticipated that minimal costs will be involved in the proposed 
planning workshops. 

Present scheduling calls for planning workshops to occur in 
late August — with training workshops for jail deputy staff taking 
place in Fall of 1968 and Spring of 1969. 
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VI. 



A Concluding Remark 



OLEA grant #197 — State In-Service Training for Correctional 
Personnel (SITCP) — was originally designed to provide adequate 
resources for an intensive study of Illinois correctional staff 
training needs and resources. In addition, two training activities 
were incorporated into the proposal. 

In adherence to these guidelines, four demonstration activ- 
ities have been developed — two to completion and the others just 
short of implementation. Additionally, the four activities are 
complementary to the aims and needs developed throughout other 
reports in this series. 

With the approval of continuation-program funding by OLEA, 
we will be in an excellent position to (a.) continue the demon- 
stration activities as permanent programs, and (b. ) implement . 
planning workshops leading to a systematic statewide program of 
correctional staff-training. 
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VII. 

NEWSLETTER for Illinois Correctional Staff-Training 

As a service to Illinois corrections, and as a 
stimulus for increased interest in correctional staff- 
training a NEWSLETTER was published and distributed 
\ 

to approximately 105 individuals. A4ost recipients 
are directly involved in Illinois corrections. 

Our first issue is included in this Appendix. 
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NEWSLETTER 

FOR 

ILLINOIS 

CORRECTIONAL 

STAFF-TRAINERS 

#1 August 1968 

With this first issue of 
NEWSLETTER, a new service for 
Illinois corrections is inau- 
gurated. It is our sincere 
hope that the materials found 
in each issue of NEWSLETTER 
will be useful for persons ac- 
tively engaged in correctional 
staff-training, as well as for 
those administering Illinois 
corrections . 

We welcome your comments 
and suggestions. Correspon- 
dence should be addressed to: 
Editor, NEWSLETTER? Center for 
the Study of Crime, Delinquency 
and Corrections? Southern Illin- 
ois Univ.', Carbondale, 111 . 62901 

STAFF TRAINING: 

LUXURY OR NECESSITY? 

In the past few years, cor- 
rectional administrators have 
become increasingly concerned 
with the quality of their staff. 
Considerable movement away from 
the notion that correctional 
employees "didn‘t need to know 
anything" can be seen today. 

More and more, the emphasis is 
being placed upon recruiting 
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new personnel with higher lev«*- 
els of interest and ability — 
plus, furthering the ability 
of present employees through 
appropriate staff-training 
programs . 

Most correctional organi- 
zations provide some type of 
formal orientation for new per- 
sonnel. Generally, the content 
of this training includes basic 
information needed by the trainee 
for his new job and is by no 
means a complete introduction 
to corrections. The usual prac- 
tice is to follow-up this orien- 
tation with a period of On-The- 
Job Training (O.J.T.)? however, 
too often, the latter leaves 
much to be desired as a train- 
ing experience. The skill and 
systematic observation of a 
staff-trainer is often missing 
and the quality of O.J.T. de- 
clines . 

Another form of staff in- 
struction is In-Service Training. 
In this program, varying peri- 
ods of training time are set 
aside on a regular schedule to 
provide instruction to specified 
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groups of employees. Usually, 
the instructional content will 
be more focused than in orien- 
tation training programs, and 
will be concerned with specif- 
ic problem areas at areas in 
which employees could be ap- 
propriately trained for im- 
proved capability. Past expe- 
rience has overwhelmingly dem- 
onstrated the desirability of 
presenting In-Service training 
Programs as part of a systematic 
and continuing training approach. 
The staff-trainer is in an excel- 
lent position to assess the local 
training needs and design train- 
ing programs to meet them. Quite 
often, outside consultants and . 
instructors can effectively assist 
the staff-trainer in planning 
and implementing such programs. 



is a practical and stimulating 
textbook dealing with the broad 
field of criminology. Johnson 
presents a systematically orga- 
nized picture of the field from 
both a theoretical and practical 
viewpoint. He records recent 
developments in the field, and 
conscientiously strives to pre- 
sent the reader with a fuller 
understanding of the crucial 
relationship existing between 
theory and practice. The reader 
is encouraged to seriously re- 
think some of the platitudes 
and issues in modern criminol- 
ogy and corrections; and, in so 
doing, become more aware of the 
need for constantly evaluating 
one's professional work and 
attitudes. 



Staff Training can be a 
highly effective tool for cor- 
rectional administrators. Ex- 
perience in many settings has 
demonstrated the value of such 
training and — by implication — 
of the staff-trainer who guides 
such programs. Training is 
vital to continuing effective- 
ness of correctional program- 
ming. 



INTERESTING READING 

In each NEWSLETTER, we will 
briefly review publications which 
are particularly relevant for the 
needs of correctional staff-trains 
ers. Your comments on these, or 
other publications that you would 
like to see mentioned on this page 
are welcomed. 

1. Crime, Correction, and 
Society by Elmer H. Johnson (1968) 












This book steers clear of 
generalizing indictments of cur- 
rent practice and thinking; but, 
similarly, it does not arbitrar- 
ily defend inadequacies. The 
emphasis is on looking for causes 
and suggesting appropriate courses 
for seeking solutions — all on a 
level which is helpful to agency 
staff. 

We feel that this book is 
very suitable in staff-training 
programs in two significant ways: 

(1) as an excellent resource and 
teaching instrument for the trainer; 
and (2) as an appropriate read- 
ings source for trainees in train- 
' ing programs. (The volume may be 
purchased from the Dorsey Press, 

1818 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illi- 
nois 60430) . 



DIRECTORY 

Here is a listing of persons 
primarily involved in correctional 
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staff- training programs. In 
each forthcoming issue, the 
program of one trainer will 
be featured on this page. 
Through this, it is our belief 
that good training ideas will 
be more readily transferred 
between correctional settings. 

1. Lt. Norman Bush - 
orientation training 
program at Joliet State 
Penitentiary, Joliet; 

2 . Mr. Robert Cross - 
orientation and in- 
service training pro- 
grams at Chicago House 
of Correction; 

3. Mr. Nick Dragash - 
training program for 
parole Supervision Unit, 
Illinois Department of 
Public Safety, Chicago; 

4. Mrs. Frances Kiefer - 
training program director 
at Illinois Security 
Hospital, Illinois Depart- 
ment of mental Health, 
Chester; 

5 . Lt. Carl Tiller- 
developing training pro- 
gram at Menard State 
Penitentiary, Chester; 

6 . Lt. Don Whitehead - 
in-service training 
activities at Joliet 
State Penitentiary, 

Joliet; 

7 . Mr. Mort Woodward - 
training supervisor for 
parole Division, Illinois 
Youth Commission, Chicago. 



As other trainer positions 
and trainers are announced, these 
v/ill be listed in NEWSLETTER. 

BEST BETS FOR 
TRAINING FILM RESOURCES 

The orgainzations listed 
below have available collections 
of 16 mm sound films which are 
either directly related to cor- 
rections, or which have substan- 
tial application to corrections. 
Note that some organizations pro- 
vide free showings (except for 
return postage) while others are 
in business to rent or sell films. 
An average rental fee for a 30 
minute, black and white, 16 mm 
sound film will range from $3-50 
to $15.00 — depending upon the 
supplying company and the spe- 
cific film. Purchase prices will 
run from $50.00 to $225.00 or 
more; however, a film may usually 
be borrowed once or twice from a 
commercial firm for preview pur- 
poses at no cost . The individual 
agency or commercial supplier will 
send you a catalog of available 
films and his specific terms for 
their use. 

1. Learning Resources Ser- 
vice (very low fees) 

Film Library 
Southern Illinois 

University 
Carbondale, Illinois 
62901 

2. Illinois Department of 
Public Health (free) 

Film Library 

State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 
62706 
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3. ■' U.S. Army Film Library 

(Free) Central Audio- 
visual Support Center 
U.S. F i f th Arn.y 
Fort Sheridan, Illinois 
S0037 

4. Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center 
(low fees/rent/buy) 

Film Library 
Bloomington, Indiana 

47401 

5. N.E.T. Film Service 
(low fees/rent/buy) 
Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center 
Bloomington, Indiana 

47401 

6. National I-Iedical Audio- 

Visual Center (free) 
Chamblee, Georgia 
30005 

7. Try contacting the other 
correctional staff- 
trainers listed in the 
directory. They may 
have films available 
which you can borrov; 
for use in your pro- 
gram « 

FEATURED TRAINING PROGRAM: 

VIENNA PENITENTIARY 

Wliile each correctional 
setting must provide a train- 
ing program design v;hich meets 
its unique needs, it is reason- 
able to believe that there is 
much general material and in- 
formation which will be useful 
to many others. Each month, a 



separate correctional training 
pjrogram V7ill be featured on 
this page. 

VIENNA 

Vienna Penitentiary is a 
small facility v;ith an average 
population of 1S4 inmates, and 
a total of 78 staff. Of the 
latter about 40 are involved in 
custody duties. A relatively 
new facility, Vienna opened in 
November of 1S55. 

The institution is desig- 
nated minimum security and cur- 
rently provides a program for 
inmates emphasizing rehabi] ita- 
tion — particularly through aca- 
demic or on-the-job training. 

All inmates are involved in an 
institutional worlc program with 
the preponderance of activity 
devoted to agriculture. A vo- 
cational training program has 
been formulated for Vienna; 
however, lack of funding con- 
tinues to impede implementation. 

Although the staff-inmate 
ratio is approximately 1:?., the 
organization and present state 
of development at Vienna necessi- 
tates the high ratio. Even so, 
the institution is operated on 
a tight-staffing basis v;ith little 
flexibility for nev; programs or 
added activities. It is antic- 
ipated that inmate population at 
Vienna will increase sharply as 
residential facilities become 
available — probably in from two 
to three years. 

In view of the small staff 
numbers, training at Vienna has 



taken on unique characteristics. 
Initially, administration felt 
that staff could approxiately 
utilize the training; and, in 
the post-training work situa- 
tion, would be in a position 
to apply acquired training con- 
tent in their job roles. Pro- 
fessor John E. Grenfell of the 
Southern Illinois University 
Crime, Study Center staff as- 
sisted Vienna in developing a 
training program design which 
would be most appropriate for 
specific institutional needs . 
Objectives were; 

1) to provide a forum 
for staff discussion 
of role related is- 
sues; 

2) to provide, through 
the trainer a sounding- 
board and feedback 
device between staff 
and administration; 

3) to stimulate staff 
towards acquisition 
of further correc- 
tional training. 

Program format involved 
in once-monthly sessions of two 
to three hours in length. Meet- 
ings were scheduled in the eve- 
nings and the invitation went 
out for attendance — - on a volun - 
tary basis . No extra pay or 
compensatory time was provided 
to staff participants. 

During the sessions, train- 
ing instructor Grenfell provid- 
ed a brief amount of content in- 
struction time and — -of major im- 
portance-* a substantial amount 
of time for group reaction and 
discussion. The latter was par- 
ticularly encouraged as a devise 
which would provide program par- 



ticipants with a healthy oppor- 
tunity for discussing role prob- 
lems and attitudes. The instruc- 
tor maintained care that the ses- 
sions were not permitted to de- 
generate into gripe sessions; 
rather, emphasis was placed upon 
helping staff "work- through" their 
views in a manner which would be 
useful, for them and the insti- 
tution. 

Although the program was 
originally intended for correc- 
tional line-officer staff, others 
were welcomed. As a result, all 
levels of staff were found to be 
participating with an average 
40-45 attendance figure . At a 
late point, inmates were also 
welcomed as participants and a 
number attended with staff — 
again, all on a voluntary basis. 

Informal assessment of use- 
fulness for this training pro- 
gram suggests its positive value 
for enhancing staff performance. 
Most staff participants commented 
about the good degree of use- 
fulness the program has for their 
jobs-- especially in terms of un- 
derstanding why people, staff 
and inmateig act as they do in 
various situations. Many indi- 
cated a desire to have this type 
of program continued as a per- 
manent training activity. 

It is believed also (al- 
though we do not have definite 

proof) that this training pro- 
gram contributed significantly 
to stimulating staff towards 
further individual training. 
Currently about 20% of Vienna 
staff are enrolled in college 
programs designed to provide 
more knowledge about correc- 
tions and human behavior. 



A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 






1) The Safe Streets bill 
has passed Congress and received 
the President's signature. Fund- 
ing for a wide variety of adult 
correctional projects will be 
forthcoming shortly after Con- 
gress passes the necessary 
appropriation measures. 

2) An article of consider- 
able interest appears in the 
July 13 issue of Saturday Eve- 
ing Post. The article - The 
Worst Jail I've Ever Seen - 

is concerned with a descriptive 
account of conditions allegedly 
existing at the Coo];: County 
Jail • 

3) Plans arc proceeding 
rapidly to acquire federal fund- 
ing in support of a statewide 
program for staff-training em- 
ployees of Illinois correctional 
organizations. In order to re- 
ceive federal funds, a substan- 
tial state committment of train- 
ing time and resources V7ill be 
guaranteed. 

4) A nev; boo]clot has been 
issued by the Joint Commission 
on Correctional I-Ianpov;er and 
Training. The title — Offenders 
as a Correctional I-Ianpov;er Re- 
source, the publication takes a 
serious look at the possibilities 
of utilizing this group in what, 
hopefully, v;ould be a productive 
manner. Single copies can be 
obtained without charge by v;rit- 
ing the organization at 1522 K 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 



5) The Illinois Legislature 
re-convened on July 15 in Spring- 
field. A number of bills affect- 
ing corrections may be introduced; 
hc%7ever, at this point their in- 
troduction and fate is uncertain. 
One tentative proposal v;ould have 
the adult parole board review 
the decisions for parole made in 
the majority of Illinois Youth 
Commission cases. Another would 
set a year minimum for insti- 
tutionalization of youths commit- 
ted to I.Y.C. 

S) A recent graduate of the 
Correctional Staff-Trainers In- 
stitute at Southern Illinois 
University is Lt. Carl Tiller — 
1‘Ienard Penitentiary. It is our 
understanding that Tiller will 
be involved in various staff- 
training activities during the 
coming months. A graduate of 
one year ago is Lt. Don Whithead — 
uDliet Penitentiary. 

7) Robert Cross, Staff- 
training-officer at the Chicago 
House of Correction is developing 
and refining a program designed 
to provide systematic orientation 
training for nev; line-officer 
staff. Current staff v;ill also 
be involved v;ith in-service train- 
ing as Cross prepares a program 
for the long-time employees. 
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VIII. 

Films for Correctional Staff-Training 

As a service to ongoing and budding correctional 
staff-training programs, a representative group of films 
appropriate for this purpose have been compiled into one 
single listing. It is anticipated that this list will 
be updated frequently. 
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FILMS FOR CORRECTIONAL STAFF-TRAININ<3 



by 

George Kiefer - Robert Sigler 
(Septeniber 1968) 
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Films available from Associ ation Instructional Materials 
having relevance for correctional staff training 

and similar programs; 



Executive offices of Association Films inc^ — 600 Madison 

Avenue, New York, New York 10022? phone - Area Code 212-4213900. 

The Central area distribution center is ir. LaGrange, Illinois 

at 561 Hillgrove Avenue, 60525? phone Area Code 312-3523377. 

A variety of films are available froif* this source, in addition 

to rental and sales. 

1. THE ADDICTED (BS-304A and BS-304B) 

Sale for each of the above parts of this two-part 
series is $150, or each part can be rented for $7.50. 

This is a CBS N^ws, "Twentieth-Century" program concerning 
drug addiction and addicts from a sociological, psychological 
and economic viewpoint. 

2. CASE HISTORY OF A RUMOR (CP-554) 

This 52 minute film is available for a daily rental of 
$15. It is described as a "fantastic, yet factual, docu- 
mentary dramatically illustrating the dangers inherent in 
rumor monger ing." This documentary is on the effect of 
political ignorance or extremism and "is a subject to which 
all thinking Americars should address themselves." 

3. THE DELINQUENTS (BS-320 and BS-321) 

Each part of this two-part series is available for $150 
or it can be rented for $7.50 per film. The films are part 
of a CBS News "Twentieth-Century" program and are concerned 
with new methods for treatment of juvenile delinquents. 

4. THE FACE OF CRIME (BS-555A and BS-555B) 

These 26 minute films are a part of the CBS News 
"Twentieth Century" series and report on new methods in 
penology. Each can be purchased for $150 or rented for 
$7.50. 

5. THE LOSERS (CP-570) 

This 31 minute film can be rented for $10. It is 
concerned with drugs and dope adding up to a danger for 
youngsters from ages 12 - 21. The film is designed to 
alert youth to the physical and moral damage caused by 
drug addiction. 
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MEN IN CAGES (CF-621) 

This 52 minute film from the "CBS Reports" series 
can be rented for $17.50 » It investigates the criminal 
from the first offender to the hardened repeater and his 
life behind bars. Men in Cages takes the viewer into some 
of the worst penal institutions in the country. 

7. SYNANONN PRISON (DS942) 

This 26 minute film can be purchased for $150 or rented 
for $7.50. It describes the techniques of such organizations 
as Synannon and Alcoholics Anonymous in helping criminals. 
This film is from the CBS New series, "Twentieth Century." 



Films Available from The National Educational Television 
Service , Pertaining to Correctional Staff Training 

or Related Subjects 



The films described below were produced by the National 
Educational Television Center and are distributed by the NET 
Film Service; Indiana University Audio-Visual Center; Bloom- 
ington, Indiana 47401. All of the films are available for 
purchase, rent, or lease depending upon individual needs. 

Free previewing is offered only for customers considering 
purchase of the films. Rental customers receive a 5 day 
rental period for each rental fee charged. 

1. HOUSE ON THE BEACH 

This 16 mm, 60 minute, black and white film is avail- 
able for rental or lease only. The rental fee is $9.15. 

One of the new developments in the rehabilitation of 
drug addicts is the communal center at Synannon, in Santa 
Monica, California. The film emphasizes self-help among 
volunteer addicts working and living together. 

2. THE HARD WAY 

This 16 mm, 60 minute, black and white film is for 
sale for $200.00 or can be rented for $9.15. 

The subject of this film is the problem of poverty 
in America, the richest country in the world; and, the 
discussion centers on emphasizing the ways in which the 
poor of today are different from those of past generations. 
This film provides a broad general cultural background to 
the social problems of today. 
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3 . MARKED FOR FAILU RE 

This 16 mm, 60 minute, black and white film is avail- 
able for sale at $200.00 or can be rented for $9.15. 

This film report focuses on the problems facing 
educators and children in America's slum schools, and 
illustrates the reasons why these children (mostly Negro) 
are kept out of the culture and economic mainstream of 
society, Ic suggests the difficulty we have in reaching 
these groups to provide services or assistance. 

4. CRIME IN THE STREETS 

This 16 mm, 60 minute, black and white film is 
available for sale for $200.00 or can be rented for 
$9.15. 

About 50% of all serious screet crime is committed 
by boys under eighteen. This film examines two aspects 
of juvenile crime: the quality of police protection and 

the programs for rehabilitation of offenders. 

5. POLICE POW ER 

This 16 mm, 60 minute, black and v/hite film is for 
sale for $200 or can be rented for $9.15.. 

This film incorporate.^^, in informal debate on the role 
of police power in a modidrn democratic society and the 
related issues including conf Licts betw. 2 en civil liber- 
ties and police methods, attitudes of the police and the 
public toward one another, and the effect of Supreme 
Court decisions on police authority, 

6 . THE EMOTIONAL DILEM I^. 

This 16 mm, 60 minute, black and white film is for 

sale for $200.00 or can be rented for $9.15. 

One of the most pressing concerns in the nation 
today is a growing number of Americans who have mental and 
emotional problems and the limited facilities which are 
available to help them. New approaches and methods of 
treatment discussed here include the use of drugs, immediate 
emotional care centers, family therapy and governmental 
plans to establish community mental health centers. 



7. TROUBLE IN THE FAMILY 

This 16 mm, 90 minute, black and white film is for 
sale for $275 or can be ranted for $12.15. 
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The film is an examination of the techniques of family I 

therapy, a relatively new and unusual form of psychotherapy I 

in which a family is treated as a unito A one-way mirror I 

technique is used to film the candid reactions of one's I 

family therapy session. The film has a wide range of ap— I 

plication and is satisfactory for most educational levels. I 

8. EMOTIONAL ILLNESS I 

This 16 mm, 30 minute, black and white film is for sale I 

for $125 or can be rented for $5.40. | 

The film gives an example of a young husband whose wife 
has suddenly suffered a nervous breakdown and leads from 
this to discussion of the man's reaction of fear and guilt. 

It explores some of the destructive myths about mental 

disturbance and psychiatry. ; 

9. V^T IS NORMAL? ^ ] 

This 16 mm, 30 minute, black and whtte film is for sale 

for $125 or can be rented for $5.40. ’ i 

Using an example of a young man who lost his job a few 9 

weocks before marriage, the variance and behavior patterns 
among the individuals and the wide range of so called normal 
reactions are discussed. 

10 . THE TROUBLED CITIES 

This 16 mm, 60 minute, black and white film is for i 

sale for $200 or can be rented for $9.15. 

The film is an inquiry into crises of American cities j 

and a report on the attempts of four metropolitan areas 
(New York, Detroit, Boston, and Newark) to solve their 
growing social and financial problems — including inadequate 
housing, low standards of living, racial tension, and crime. 

11. CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 

This 16 mm, 29 minute, black and white film is avail- 
able for purchase for $125 or can be rented for $5.40. 

The film discusses the violence and deviant behavior 
in America:. Dr. Margaret Meade and Dr. Burtrum Beck are 
questioned on the causes of delinquency and what can be 
done about the rise in crime. The film includes emphasis 
on new problems of suburban delinquency. 

, 
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12 . THE ALCOHOLIC CRIMINAL 

This 16 inni/ 30 minulr-G^ hlsick. 3n<3, whit© film is avail- 
able for purchase for $125 and can be rented for $5.40. 

The film discusses alcohol as a measurable cause of 
crime- It uses film sequences and dramatic episodes to 
demonstrate hov/ alcolio3. breaks down inhibitions# provides 
a sense of false security# and impairs judgement. It points 
up the relationship between alcohol and traffic accidents. 

The film is from "The Criminal Man Series." 

13 . THE ANTHROPOMORPHIC CRIMINAL 

This 16 mm," 30 minute, black and white film is avail- 
able for purchase for $125, or can be rented for $5.40. 

The film discusses the relationship of body type to 
personality and criminality. It examines the characteristics 
of the ectomorph, meisomorph, and endomorph. The fiim compares 
the historical analysis of body physics with current theories. 

It relates characteristics of entroversion and extroversion 
to criminal tendencies. This film is from the Criminal Man 

Series. " 

14. THE BORN CRIMINAL 

This 16 mm, 30 mdnute, black and white film is available 
for purchase for $125.00 and can be rented for $5.40. 

The film discusses the relationship of heredity to 
criminality. It points out common misconceptions concerning 
physical characteristics as a cause or recognizable symbol | 

of crime. It explains the fallacies in Lombrosian theories 
of criminality. It stresses the need for education in the 
area of genetic inheritance as related to criminal tendencies. 

This film is from "The Criminal Man Series." ^ 

15. BRAKES AMD MISBEHAVIOR ' 

This 16 mm, 30 minute, black and white film is available 
for purchase for $125.00 and can be rented for $5.40. i 

The film relates criminal behavior to the lack of psycho- 
logical controls on energies and impulses. It explains thr 
function of the super-ego, the ego and the ego-ideal. It 
features Dr. Douglas M. Kelley of the University of California - 
The film was from "The Criminal Man Series." 

16. CRIME UNDER 21 

This 16 mm, 30 minute black and white film can be purchased i 
for $125.00 or is available for rental for $5-40. 
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The film concentrates on criminal behavior committed 
by teenagers. It points out that juvenile delinquency may 
be over-exaggerated. It shows how improvement in statistics 
reporting an apprehension to influence the total picture of 
teenage crime. The film presents a group of young people 
discussing themselves and their problems. This film is from 
"The Criminal Man Series." 

17. THE CRIMINAL " 

This IS mm, 30 minute black and v/hite film is available 
for purchase for $125 and can be rented for $5.40. 

The film introduces the series, "The Criminal Man" by 
defining crime and the criminal. It explains how time, place 
and culture influences what constitutes a crime. It reviews 
the history of criminal law. This film is from "The Criminal 
Man Series." 

18. THE CRIMINAL AND HOW TO NEUTRALIZE HIM 

This 16 ram, 30 minute black and white film is available 
for purchase for $125. and can be rented for $5.40. 

The film discusses the need for a program in criminal 
rehabilitation. It points out that a true correctional 
philosophy has not yet been formulated. It illustrates 
with a scale model of an ideal correctional institution. 

The film stresses the desirability of a program for convict 
evaluation and subsequent treatment. This film is from the 
"Criminal Man Series." 

19. THE CRIMINAL AND PUNISHMENT 

This 16 mm, 30 minute, black and white film can be 
purchased for $125.00 or can be rented for $5.40. 

The film discusses the concept of criminal behavior. 

It explains the evoluation of a rehabilitation emphasis 
rather than the crime, per se. It presents a visit to a 
cell block in San Quentin where five actual inmates were 
interviewed. This film is from "The Criminal Man Series." 

20. CULTURE AND CRIME 

This 16 mm, 30 minute black and white film can be 
purchased for $125.00 or can be rented for $5.40. 

The films analyzes patterns of culture and how they 
influence the rise in criminality. It uses the Nazi regime 
in Germany as an example and points out how accepted behavior 
in one culture may be perceived as crime in another. The 
film discusses the impact of cultures meeting head on; thus, 
giving rise to criminal behavior. This film was from "The 
Criminal Man Series." 
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DIAGNOSING GROUP OPERATI ON 

This 16 inin, 30 m-.nar.e, black and white film can be 

purchased for $125.00 or can be rented for $5.40. 

Why do conflicts arise v/ithin groups? How do we know 
when a group is in trouble? The film treats one of the most 
difficult tasks of a working group — that of being a partici- 
pant and an observer. It points out signs of conflict# 
withdrawal, factionalicm# and group indecision# along with 
their crippling affects in the program. The film emphasizes 
.the need for spotting problems and dealing with them quickly. 
This film is from "The Dynamic Leadership Series." 

EMOTIONS IN CRIME 

This IS mm# 30 minute# black and white film can be 
purchased for $125 or can be rented for $5.40. 

The film discusses relationships between emotional 
stability and cri ainal behavior. It points out that most 
crimes are committed by normal- persons. It illustrates with 
examples of hit-and-run drivers# embezzlers# income tax 
offenders# and people temporarily under stress or tempted in 
a particular situation. The film analyzes motivations and 
stress of situation to provide an understanding of the "normal 
criminal. This film is from the "Criminal Man Series." 

THE ETHNOLOGICAL CRIMINAL 

This 16 mm# 30 minute, black and white film is available 
for purchase for $125 or can be rented for $5.40. 

The film discusses relationships of crime to race# 
national origin, and minority groups. It points out patterns 
of. belief and misconceptions that exist. Living conditions 
are related to geographical distribution of crime. The film 
concludes that race is irrevelant to criminality. This film 
is from "The Criminal Man Series." 

HOMOSEXUALITY IN MEN AND WOMEN 

This 16 ram# 60 minute, black and white film can be leased 

for $60 a year or rented for $9.15. 

This film provides an inside into homosexual conditions 
as reporter Brian Magee interviews homosexuals and lesbians 
in England and Holland. It is noted that one person in 
twenty of both sexes is a practicing homosexual. The subjects 
discuss problems they encounter including the difficulty of 
living a life of deception# possible black mail# loss of 
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livelihood, deep loneline},« , and the psychological torment. 
An English physician and an American psychologist express 
their views on the causes or homosexuality and lesbianism, 
and the possibilities of care and prevention. The film is 
useful' with all age and educational levels. 

2 5 . LEFT HANDS. RED H AIR> AND CR Il^ 

This 16 mm, 30 minute, black and white film can be 

purchased for $125 or rented for $5.40. 

The film discusses folklore connected with crime. 

It uses viginettes to show the absurdity of such supersti- 
tion as left-handedness, hair coloring, scars, blemishes, 
deformities, and glandular problems as causes of criminality. 
It points out that an indirect relationship may exist between 
phys.ical characteristics and crime. The film is from "The 
Criminal Man Series." 

26 . NARCISSUS > OEDIPUS. AND CRIME_ 

This 16 mm, 30 minute, black and white film can be 

purchased for $125 or rented for $5.40. 

It presents an analysis of two potentially dangerous 
stages of psycho-sexual development. Film sequences are 
used to point out influences which result in fixations at 
these two stages and projects their effects upon crime, 
emphasizing the development of the psychopath and the socio- 
path. This film is from "The Criminal Man Series." 

27 . POAn RT.nCKg TO COMMUNICATION S 

This 16 mm, 3C minute, black and white film can be 

purchased for $125 or rented for $5. •40,. 

Why is it so diificui:* for some people to listen to 
others? V^y are messages which are perfectly clear to the 
speakers so often misconstrued by the listener? Are there 
ways to develop better communication within the group? This 
film distinguishes between genuine disagreements and those 
due to misunderstanding. It explores the concept of feed- 
back as one of the ways to improve communication. The film 
explains the use of the wa'tchdog panel reaction panel and 
audiences' panel. The film is from the "Dynamics of Leader- 
ship Series." 
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28. THE ROOTS OF CRIMINALITY 

This 16 mm, 30 m:inu.ta, black and white film can be 

purchased for $125 or rented Icr $5440. 

film retraces ps^^cho—sexual development patterns 
in personality and emphasizes the psychopath and sociopath. 
It employs a series of ^iginettes to illustrate lack of 
affection, parental rivalry, sibling rivalry, overprotection 
and other child development influences. It points out 
potential future affects of these influences with respect ^^to 
criminality c This film is from "The Criminal Man Series." 



29 . SEXUALITY AND CRIME 

This 16 mm, 30 minute black and white film can be 

purchased for $125 or rented for $5.40. 

The film discusses the delicate but serious problem 
of sex and crime. It explains three categories: offense 

motivated by sexual desire, profit from sex, and sex deviation. 
It contrasts the American and the British attitude toward this 
problem. The film is from "The Criminal Man Series." 



30. SICK MINDS AND CRIME 

This 16 mm, 30 minute black and white film can be 

purchased for $125 or rented for $5.40. 

The film discusses the relationship of mental illness 
to criminal behavior > It emphasizes the functional disorders 
of schizophrenia, paranoz.a„ and manic-depressive psychoses. 

It shows an interview with a schizophrenic patient and com- 
pares him to a person suffering from other psychic disorders. 
It presents brief episodes from a normal criminal# psychopath, 
and a mentally deficient person « Demonstrates the reactions 
to situational demands. This film is from "The Criminal Man 
Series: " 



31. THE SOCIAL ANfMAL 

This 16\mm, 30 minute, black and white film can be 

purchased for $150 or rented for $5.40. 

It investigates some of the ways which man is influenced 
by change in society. It demonstrates the effect of group 
pressures to conform, through the experimental work of a 
professor at Columbia University. The consequences of 
publicly stating ideas contrary to one's private beliefs 

is shown. 
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32. TEA. HORSE AND CRWlE 

.This 16 mm, 30 minute* black and white film can be 

purchased for $125 or rented for $5.40. 

The film discusses basic narcotic drugs and their 
relationship to crime It incl\Tdes a film sequence of an 
addict undergoing withdrawal and receiving a shot which 
assuages him. It points out that crime committed by the 
drug addict is a secondary effect. This film is from The 
criminal Man Serj.es. " 

33. THE THUS CRIMINAL 

This 30 minute# 16 mm# black and white film can be 

purchased for $125 "^r rented for $5,40. 

The film defines the characteristics of a psychopathic 
criminal. It employs film clips and tape recordings to 
provide examples of the true criminal. The film shows 
three typical and less violent prototypes: the con man, 

the bigamist, and the youthful car thief. It discusses 
treatment and prevention of the psychopathic criminal. 

This film is from "The Criminal Man Series." 

34 . WEATHER MAPS. CALENDARS AND CRIJ M 

This 16 mm, 30 minute black and white film can be 

purchased for $125 or rented for $5.40. 

This film continues the discussion of folklore con- 
nected with crime. It points out that a slight correlation 
may exist between criminality and the weather, phases of 
the moon, fire, darkness and light. It uses viginettes to 
show how bad weather and dd.ay lit areas serve as secondary 
causes of crime. This film is from "The Criminal Man Series. 

35. WHV DO PEOPLE MISUNDERST AND EACH OTHER? 

This 16 rum, 30 minute, black and white film can be 

purchased for $100 or rented for $4.90. 

Tie film discusses the variations in meaning of words 
and how these variations effect the communication process. 

It shows that words used by a speaker in one way and inter- 
preted by the listener in another way will result in a 
bypass or misunderstanding. It stresses that meaning is 
‘not in words but in speakers mean and that speakers try to 
make themselves understood by listeners. This film is from 
the "Talking Sense Series." 
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Films available for civilian use from the United States 
Army and having relevance for correctional 
staff training programs 



Civilian organizations may request loan of Department of 
the Army films wiiich are cleared for public non-profit ex- 
hibition. Requests should be made from the Audio-Visual 
Supports Center fjervinc the specific geographical area in 
which the user is located. In Illinois, the address would 
bfe: 5th United States Army, Central Audio-Visual Support 

Center; Port Sheridan, Illinois 60037. All films are 16 mm 
sound motion pictures. ??he loan period may vary, depending 
on the needs of the user. No charge is made for use of these 
films, but return postage must be paid by the user. When us- 
ing these films, remember that most will follow the classical 
department of the Army training film approach, for better or 
for worse. 

1. NUREMBERG (MP45-7596) 

‘ ‘ .This 76. minute film concerns war-crime trials conducted 
by Allies at Nuremberg after World War II. Film flash- 
backs to various crimes against humanity committed by the 
German high command during World War II are included. 

While not directly pertinent to training this film is 
of value in stimu3ating discussion on a variety of fronts 
which are pertinent to corrections. 

2. SHADES OP GRAY (PMF 5047) 

This 66 minute film discusses mental disorders which 
‘ dohld be ejtperienced during ’ training and combat, .Included 
are mild anxiety states, obsessive-compulsive neuroses, 
psychosomatic disorders, severe depressive reactions, 
and paranoid psychoses. The film is usable for most ed- 
ucational levels and is a good survey film descriptive 
of the more common films of mental disorder which re- 
quire some professional help. 

3. LECTURE ON COiMUNIST BRAINWASHING TECHNIQUES: PART I AND II 
By Major E. wayer (TRl 1) 

This material is a tape recording of a lecture by 
psychiatrist William E. i^ayer, demonstrating the techniques 
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used by the Communists in brainwashing. Again, this 
is a discussion kina of topic which is done in an ex- 
cellent manner, and which v/ill stimulate those topics 
which are germane to correctional staff train-.ng; 
for example, motivation, institutionalisation, and so 
on. 



4 • PERSONAL ENCOU NTER 



This IS a series or brie^ single concept films con- 
cerned with the techniques o.. Judo. Jucto is described 
as being the best methoc or protecting one's self 
against attack and lor launching a counterattack. The 
films are available separately, or as a group. 



TF 


19 


1634 : 


TF 


19 


1634A 


TF 


19 


1634B 


TF 


IS 


1634C 


TF 


19 


1634D 


TF 


IS- 


1634E 


TF 


IS 


1634F 


TP 


19 


1S34G 


TP 


IS 


1634H 


TF 


IS- 16341 



Basic Principles (6 minute^) 

Falling (4 minutes) 

Throwing (7 minutes) 

Follow Through (20 minutes) 

Defense Against Body Holds (B minutes) 
Defense Against Choke Holds 
Taking Prisoners 
Defense Against Wrestling Holds 
Defense Against Kniie or Club 
Offensive Use of the Police Riot Club 



5. MILITARY PRISONERS 



This is a series oi seven films dealing with the work 
of military policy assigned to correctional and/or custody 
settings. Much that is relevant to civil correctional 
settings will be found in these films. 

TF 19 2751; Duties of Guards Within a Confinement Facility 
(23 minutes) 

Functions .of tower, compound, main gate, sally port 
and visiting room guards.- 
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TF 19-2752: Duties of Prisoner Guards Outside h Con- 

finement Facility (19 minutes) 

Control measures applied to maximum and minimum 
prisoner custody classifications. Handling 
prisoner transport and v;ork details, and attempted 
escapes . 

TP 19*2753; Movement of Ml 11 tar y Prisoners (20 minutes) 

Techniques and control measures used in moving 

prisoners by foot, sedan, bus and train, stressing 
advance planning and duty guards. 

TF 19-3004; Stockade Admission Procedures (26 minutes) 

Prisoner identification, personnel property search, 
medical examination, issuance of uniform, briefing 
on stockade rules and assignment of custody grade. 

TP 19-3005: Correctional Treatment (29 minutes) 



Aims and principles of treat lent, proper custody 
classification, evaluation and motive behind 
events, appropriate handling of prisoner, 
action of clemency board. 

TF 19-3126: Disciplinary Barracks (41 minutes) 

Depicts that historically punishment was invariably 
cruel. Prom this basis early prison systems were 
based on fear, force and deprivation. Shows that 
in a departure from such precedents, the U.S. Army 
Military prison was established at Port Worth in 
1375. 

TP 19-3127; Which Road to Take (14 minutes) 

Aims and efforts of confinement staff to return 
military prisoners to duty. Stress on value of 
reentering civilian life with an honorable 
discharge . 
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6. CIVILIAN SERVICES _ (TF 19- 2772) 

This 29 minute film aescribes the more important 
basic principles of a civilian guard system employed 
to safeguard military installations and industrial 
plants against sabetoge , esbionage ^ pilferage an 
natural hazards. 

7^ planning for riot control (TF is 3331) 

This 16mra, 27 minute, film describes the objectives 
and fundamentals in planning riot control operation. 

It gives a brief review of riots in the history or the 
United States and underscores the danger of unlawful 

protests. 

8. A nuwiber or other titles are available from the iirmy 

film catalogue which may or may not be of use in various 
training programs. These include films on physical 
training, methods of instruction, weapons training and 
so on. It is suggested that the address given above 
be contacted for a copy ot the complete catalogue of 
such subjects . 
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FlLi4S AVAILABLE FROi^l KEiviPER INSURANCE COi>iPANY 
1 . THE DftJiTGEROUS ^ARS 

This 16 ituft 27 minute ciocumentary film is iirom the studios 
of David Wolper in hollywood. It examines the juvenile 
crime dileituna facing society toaay. Narrated by David acCallum 
(of The i4an From U.N.C.L.E ), the Dangerous Years, through 
actual on- the spot scenes, reveals the world of the juvenile 
offenders and the responsible, but often frustrating efforts 
of police probation authorities, juvenile courts, and 
correctional institutions • all attempting to stem the 
tide of juvenile crime* Bold approaches to rehabilitation 
and crime prevention are explored in this film and it may 
be called a "call to- action by the individual citizen" to 
do his part in coiubating this problem. The film has been 
endorsed by iiilton Rector Executive Director of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency; John F- Irving, Executive 
Director , .-iNational Council of Juvenile Court Judges: and 
Quinn Tamm, Executive Director, International Association 
of Chiefs, of ,-p61 ice . 

To supplement this film, the Kemper Insurance Company has 
made available a booklet called "Delinquency" . It presents 
a message to aid in understanding the juvenile offender* 

Also, in this kit is an insert called the "Crime, Delinquency 
and You, " which will prove an asset to the individual 
citizen setting up an effective community action program to 
detect and check crime in his community. The film is available 
on a free basis and the first 25 copies of the booklet are 
also available free. 



This film is available from the iiodern Talking Picture 
Service Inc., 1212 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New 
York, 10036. The literature mentioned is available from 
Kemper insurance, 4750 North bheridan Foad, Chicago, 111*, 60640 
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FILi4S AVAILA BLE FRQid THE LEPARTi-iENT OF STATE POLICE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 
EAST L ANSING , MICHIGAN 

Filins are scheduled by the Public Information Office, 
Michigan State Police, East Lansing, Michigan. Requests 
can be made through that office. No specific forms are 
required. There is no rental fee, but the user pays 
return postage and, in some instances, a slight postal 
insurance charge. Films particularly of interest in 
terms of correctional staff- training and related subjects 
include the following : 

1. PORTABLE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 

This 16 mm, sound, color film is 20^ minutes in length. 

It shows the proper use of portable fire-extinguishers in 
defense against fire. It shows all types of extinguishers, 
their classifications, and how to use them. It is ex- 
in teaching individuals unfamiliar with modern 
methods of fire defense, and is a good review for municipal, 
industrial, commercial, and inetitutional fire safety programs. 

2. JACKSON PRISON RIOT 

This 16 mm, sound, black and white, picture is 28 minutes 
in length. According to the catalogue notation, it is to be 
shown by Department Personnel only (however, this may be 

ijfi case of correctional trainers and institutions) . 
Produced by the Michigan State Police, this film shows the 
rebellion inside the walls of Jackson State Prison in April 
of 1952. Actual scenes of the rioting, fires, and destruction 
that caused a million dollars of damage are in the picture. 

It follows a news-reel documentary type of foremat. 

3. OPERATION TEEN-AGER 

This sound, 16 mm, color film is 36 minutes in length. 

In it, four inmri’tes of the Texas State Prison recreate their 
personal lives in a narrative form. They point out the 
errors in t.- 3 ir own past thinking and the social factors 
that contributed to their live? of crime. The film is 
designed for teen-age feeling and presents a strong impact 
upon groups of that age. It is also of interest to adult 
gjj^Qups , particularly those who have an interest in the 
well-fare of other people. 
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4. YOUTH AND THE LAW 

This 16 mm, sound, black and white picture is 36 minutes 
in length. It pinpoints some of the problems of youth in 
contemporary community life. The film dramatizes the role 
of the police as they work with other community organizations 
and guide youthful energies into constructive channels. 

5. FIRE AND YOUR HOSPITAL 

This 16 mm, sound, black and white film is 20 minutes 
in length. It is designed to train hospital personnel in 
emergency programs, and is a valuable aid to a hospital admin 
istrator's staff seeking ways to safeguard their institutions 
from possible fire and panic. The film demonstrates the 
proper way to handle and care for patients. 

6. THEY CALLED IT FIRE PROOF 



This 16 mm, sound, color film is 28 minutes in length. 
It shows the chain of small infractions of fire safety 
rules which together brought disaster to what had been con- 
sidered a modern fire-proof hospital. This film was one of 
six to be names as outstanding safety films for the year 
of 1963, by the National Committee on Films for Safety. 
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Films Available from the United States Public Health Service 



Film Library and Pertinent to Correctional Staff Training 



Films are available without charge (except for return postage) 
by contacting U.S. Public Health Service Audio-Visual Film Library 
Charriblee, Georgia 
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BOLD NEW APPROA CH; Ai''i-1367 

This 30 minute, sound, black and white, 16 mm. film is 
produced by the i4ental Health Film Board Inc. of the United 
States of America, and is a 1966 production. It is part of 
a series entitled "Comprehensive Community Psychiatry". 

The film explains the velocity behing comprehensive com- 
munity Mental health centers, stressing the concepts of com- 
prehensive and continuous care. Services include in-patient 
and out-patient treatment for all ages, day and night hospital, 
emergency service, and rehabilitation services. Ths film 
shows that such a center can be created and molded to the 
needs of any type of community. 



BOOKED FOR SAFE- KEEP IHG ; MIS- 561 

This 33 minute, sound, black and white, 16 mm. film is 
produced by the Louisanna Association for Mental Health in 
cooperation with The United States Public Health Service. 

It is a 1960 vintage film which has wide circulation among 
those interested in law enforcement and justice systems. 

The film demonstrates the^prnper management of mentally 
ill persons by members of the large city police department 
in their efforts to prepare the mentally ill person for their 
subsequent medical treatment. 



THE CRY FOR HELP s MIS- 682 

This 33 minute, sound, black and white, 16 mm. film is 
produced by the Louisanna Association for Mental Health in 
cooperation with The United States Public Health Service. 

It is a 1963 vintage production, this training film is for 
police officers and law enforcement agencies and especially 
designed to develop concern and understanding in handling the 
suicidal person. The film presents some of the major causes 
of suicide and problems of handling the same. It teaches law 
enforcement officers to recognize their "Cry for Help". 
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4 . F.D.A. SPECIAL RE P OR TS DRUG AB U SE-BENIES AND GOOFBALLS s AM- 1362 

This 20 minute, sound, black and white, 16 mm. film is 
produced by the Food and Drug Administration of the United 
States Dept, of Hsalfi, Edrication, and Welfare. It is a 
1966 vintage film. 

A document ax y repoit on the proper use and misuse of 
two majoi: classes of pres j.r.Lpt ion drugs — the amphetamines 

and barbiturates is the purpose of this film. It is based 

on interviews v'.lth four actual victims of pep pill and 
sleeping pill abuse. /le film details the dangerous 
physiological and psyc'^iological affects of pill popping, 
and explains hov^ the new drug abuse control ammennons 
can control this explosive sociological trend. 

5. HANDLE WITH CA.RE ; MIS- 966 

This 28 minute, sound, black and white 16 mm film is 
produced by the United States Public Health Service and 
is 1965 vintage film. 

The film shows the various services received by 
mentally retarded patients in the greater Los Angeles 
area, often with the initial help of one particular agency. 

The Information, Counseling and Screening Service of the 
Mentally Retarded Community Service Center . With a few 
exceptions the retarded, their parents and additional 
professional personnel play themselves. The film stress 
the importance of having a fixed point or place in the 
community on v/hich the families of the mentally retarded 
can depend for early, comprehensive .diagnosis and eval- 
uation, as well as for contimied assistance in obtaining 
other needed services through the years. In turn, it j 

assures that the retarded have the opportunity to develop 1 
to their maxim.um potential in a complex, fast moving society?. 

6. THE lyiASK ; MIS- 874 

This 33 minute, sound, black and white, 16 mm film is 
produced by the Louisianna Association for Mental Health 
in cooperation v/ith the United States Public Health Service. 

It is a 1965 production. 

The film informs the police that alcohol may mask 
symptoms of both physical and mental illness disorders 
and suggests a system of observation that begins when a 
person is first seen by the police, and which continues 
until his release. It emphasizes the significance of 
alcoholism as a problem confronted most frequently by 
police officers,” and additionally it stresses the increas- 
ingly humanitarian role of the police as more of them 
receive better training. 
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7. A MATTER OF PERSPECTIVE S M-994 

This 9 minute, sound, colored, 16 ram film was produced 
by the United States Public Health Service and is a 1965 
product ion o 

The film presents an open-end discussion aimed at 
prompting a guided group discussion when proposed by one 
member of the group encounters opposition from the majority. 

3. A I4ESSAGE TO NO ONE ; MIS-748 

This is a 24 minute, sound, colored, 16 mm film. 

This is an adult philosophical study of listening — 
and not listening — habits. A family is shown going through 
normal processes of living and complicating each other's 
lives by failing to hear ordinary things that are said. 
Deafness is not involved. Failure to hear from inattention, 
boredom and discourtesy are demonstrated. 

9. 1104 SUTTON RQAD s MIS-747 

This 30 minute, sound, colored, 16 njn film is produced 
by the USA. 

The film describes in detail how attitude toward a job 
influences the degree of success achieved. It illustrates 
several types-'jof positions such as skilled laborer, foreman, 
manager and president. 

10. PRO DUCTION 5118 : MIS-746 

^ This 30 minute, sound, colored, 16 ram film is produced 
by the U-S.2A.. and is a 1967 production. 

This is the absorbing story of one man's attempt to 
clearly communicate his ideas to other*. It deals with 
the problem that confronts every individual, and asks the 
question. How can we make others better understand us? and 
How can we better understand others? It reveals that it 
is possible for an individual to be shackled by his inability 
to make others understand him clearly, and completely. The 
film is very thought provoking and could be used as means of 
gaining a better insight as to the reason of one's own 
reactions to certain situations, and especially where 
communicating with others proves difficult. 

11. THE SCAR BENEATH ; M-737 

This 28 minute, sound, black and white 16 mm film is 
produced by the United States Public Health Service and is 
a 1964 production. 
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It illustrates that vocational rehabilitation of prison 
inmates can be useful for correctional treatment program- 
ming. The story is concerned with the successful rehabili- 
tation of a youthful and disfigured first offender. 



12. SHOWDOWN : /i-1213 

This 13 minute, sound, color, 16 mm film is produced by 
the United States Public Health Service and is a 1966 pro- 
duction. 

This is an open end film presenting the problematical 
situation of the new young supervisor and older marginal 
worker . 

13. UNDER PRESSUR E; MIS- 894 

This 31 minute, sound, black and white, 16 mm film was 
produced for the Louisianna Association for Mental Health in 
cooperation with the United States Public Health Searvice. 

It is a 1965 production. 

The film shows the pressures under which members of 
a large city police department must work. It stresses the 
importance of handling any situation that may occur in 
a policeman's daily routine patrol. 

j^4 , the federal state program of VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES ; TMIS-914 

This 98 minute, magnetic sound tape {H" at 3 3/4" per 
sec.), is distributed by the United States Public Health 
for the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. 

It traces the growth of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration and its cooperation with the state in establish 
ing a program to benefit all citizens who are disabled by 
trauma or disease. 

3^5^ the PHTT»QSQPH1CAL CONCEPTS OF REHABI LITATION; TMIS-903 

This 136 minute, magnetic sound tape {k" at 3 3/4" per 
sec.), is distributed by the United States Public Health 
Service for the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. 

The ta: a explains about the history of rehabilitation 
from WW II to its position now as third-phase of medical 
responsibility. It illustrates rehabilitation as it is 
today and what it may be in future years. 
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16. PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC FACTORS IN REHAB ILITAyiOM i ?HZS*927 
This 116 minute, magnetic sound tape at 3 3/4** per 
sec«), is distributed by the United States Public Health 
Service for the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. 

In the tape, a psychiatrist and a psychologist give 
mendbers of the rehabilitation team some hints as to the 
affect of a physical in^airment can be expected to have on 
an individual's pbychological make-up. 
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Films available from the Illinois Department of Public 
Health having relevance for correctional staff training 

and allied subjects. 



Films listed belo^^ ate available without cost, except 
for transportation charges, one-way, to "responsible persons 
or agencies" in Illinois. Films can be ordered by addres- 
sing the Illinois Department of Public Health, Bureau of 
Education, Film Library, 505 State Office Building, 
Springfield, Illinois, 60706. Their telephone number is 
ar^a code 217 - 525-6493. It is suggested that alternate 
titles and dates given for films ordered from this source* 

In addition films cannot be ordered more than four months 
in advance. 

1. ADDRESS NO WHERE 003B 

This 16 mm, 20 minute, black and white, film explains 
the unique characteristics of Skid-Row dweller * alcoholics* 

It is a 1966 film from the "Alcoholics Are People" series* 

2. THE ROOTS OF THE PROBLEM ; 394A 

This 16 mm, 28 minute, black and white film' dmEines 
the problem of alcoholism. It differentiates between the 
convential drinking of alcohol ^ind alcohoJasm. It is a 
1966 production in the "Alcoholics Are People Seriei* 

'3. THE MASK : 278A 

This 16 mm, 30 minute, black and white film produqed 
in 1964 relies heavily on realism and is designed for 
policemen. Particularly showing how alcohol conceaXs 
injuries on a variety of physical and mental illnesses, 
including epilepsy, diabetes, and the signs of depre<ssioill« 

It tells the signs to look for and actions to take* 

Scenes were filmed in city streets and the drunk tank of 
a city jail. 

4. BORDERLINE s 050 

This 16 mm, 27 minuta, black and white film produced 
in 1956 points out some of the problems of teenagers on the 
borderline of youthful citizenship and delinquency. It 
also deals with two common parental problems, guidance and 
discipline. 
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5. BOY WITH A KNIFE ; 053 

This 16 mm, 19 minute, black ajid white film produced 
in 1967 is a re-enactment of a case story of a Los Bngeles 
youth service agency and shows how disturbed youngsters 
protect themselves with an attitude of toughness. 

6 . HARD BROUGHT UP s 191 

This 16 ram, 40 minute, black and white film was pro- 
duced in 1965. It centers around how two boys who get 
into trouble are helped by sound casework. 

7. ANGER AT WORK ; 015 

This 16 mm, 21 minute, black and white film was pro- 
duced in 1956. It shows how anger impairs work efficiency 
and shows how some people handle anger, resentment and 
frustration. This film is useful for all age levels and 
educational backgrounds. 

8 . BREAKDOWN PARANOID SCHIZOPHRENIC. ; 054A 

This 16 mm, 30 minute, black and white film was pro- 
duced in i964. ^ 

It shows that at the height of his illness, a man 
believes that the organization including hospital staff 
and patients is out to destroy him. It follows through 
to his recovery and his holding a responsible 3 ^^ with 
a large business concern. 

9 . DEHUi4ANI2»ATION AND THE TOTAL INSTITUTION ; 106A 

T<his 16 mm, fifteen mintite, color film produced in 
1965 is an animated film to call attention to those prac- 
tices in total institutions which may adversely affect 
human dignity, and to suggest possible methods of attacking 
the problems whiah lead to dehumanization. It has special 
applicability for penal settings, military institutions, 
and the mental hospital. 

10. A PSYCHOPATH ; 373 

This 16 mm, 30 minute, black and whxte film was pro- 
duced in 1960 and. is from the "Disordered-Mind Series,” 

In the film, the case history of an anti-social 
personality is presented. This psychopath whose criminal 
tendencies constitute a threat to his community is pre- 
sented as he faces a rather bleak future. A convicted 
burglar of high intelligence is the patient in this case. 
His eventful career on the fringes of respectable society 
reveals a complete absence of moral responsibility. 



EYE OF THE BEHOLDER ; 143 

This 16 mm, thirty minute, black and white film was 
produced in 1954. 

It shows how an artist who was involved in the kill- 
ing of a beautiful girl appear s variously to a number of 
witnesses. Plash backs bring back actual facts and also 
illustrates that no two people see the same thing or 
situation in an identical way. 

.PERSON TO PERSON COMMUNICATION : 347 

This 16 mm, thirteen minute, black and white film was 
produced in 1956. It dramatizes conversations demonstrat- 
ing good listening practices and shows how failure to 
listen to what another person is saying can lead to tragic 
and needless misunderstanding. 

REMOTIV ATION - NSW TECHNIQUES POlt PSYCHIATRIC AIDS ; 362B 

This 16 mm, 24 minute, black and white film was pro- 
dv- d in 1958. The late J:4rs. Dorothy Hoskins Smith, 
fvna:er of the remotivation technique, describes her 
method for increasing a patient's meaningful appreciation 
of che environment and his activity in it. The film 
shows groups of patients taking part in guided discus- 
sions. It depicts remotivation being used by psychiatric 
aides in mental hospitals and by attendants in nursing 
homes. 

STRANGER IN THE FAMILY ; 452 

This 16 mm, 55 minute, color film was produced in 
1959. It describes the rehabilitation of a mentally ill 
young man in an Illinois State Hospital and shows the 
vital role of the family in the patients' total treatment, 
program, and recovery. 

THE T0YMAKER3 ; 484 

This 16 mm, 30 minute, black and white film dramatizes 
the problems of the institutional retarded and the need 
for community services. It is a shocicer kind of a picture 
of value to all levels of personnel working in social 
welfare settings. 

In addition to the films described, the Illinois 
Department of Public Health has available a variety of 
other audio-visual materials of some value for correc- 
tional staff training programs. Particularly in the area 
of mental health will be found certain transcriptions of 
value to such training. 







Some Additional Films for Corrections 



Association Films 
347 Madison Ave. 

New York, New York 10017 

1. Unconscious Motivation 30 min. B/W 

This film provides an example of the primary 
psychological approach to treatment. Two people 
are told they have done something wrong at an early 
age under hypnosis. The psychologist or psychiatrist 
discovers the suggestion by the use of various psycho- 
logical techniques. 

2. The Delinquents 60 min. B/W 

This is a CBS news report set in 1959 or I960* 

It uses a series of interviews of delinquents, both 
in institutions and out, families and others in the 
community. It looks closely at the present day 
reformatory. The second half of the film presents 
the intensive group therapy program at Highfield's 
institution. 

3. The Face of Crime 45 min. B/W 

This film is designed to demonstrate treatment 
methods in use in the 1950 *s. It primarily demon- 
strates two methods, individual psychotherapy and 
group therapy. Several versions of each type are 
presented for demonstration. 

Frank K. Brough 
Maryland Penitentiary 
954 Forest St. 

Baltimore, Maryland 21202 

1. Rehabilitation Through Work 30 min. Color 

This film presents the work training program in 
Maryland. Maryland's State use system uses the most 
modern equipment and maintains a widely diversified 
programc 

Coronet Films 
Coronet Building 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

1. Why We Respect the Law 15 min. B/W 

This film is about twenty years old* It stresses 
that citizens are morally obligated to know, obeyi 
help enforce, and respect the laWe. 



Film Production Unit 
Alice Norton House 
Iowa University 
Ames# Iowa 50010 

li Nor Iron Bars a Cage 

An idealistic film which follows one inmate 
through the correctional process from the first 
day -of commitment to release.- It deals with dally 
routine# school work# etc. 



Peter M. Roebuck 
230 Park Ave, 

New York# New York 10017 

1. The Death Penalty 50 min. B/W 

This film is designed to promote the abolishment 
of the death penalty. It utilizes a practical approach 
coupled with interviews of prominent people in the 
field of corrections - 



Sid Davis Productions 
1418 North Highland Ave^ 

Hollywood#, California 90023 

1. Gang Bov 15 min. B/W 

This film deals with the gang process. It shows 
how a gang develops and grows to become a delinquent 
gang. It shows the effects of gang membership and 
one approach to gang work. 

2. Moment of Decision 15 min. Color 

This film deals with juvenile auto theft for joy- 
riding. Pour boys find a car with the keys in the 
ignition. The film then shows the process the boys 
go through in deciding whether to take a ride. It 
deals with the boys as individuals# showing how their 
past and background affects their decisions. 

3. Vandalism 15 min. B/W 

This^film demonstrates that mischievous pranHs 
can lead to a police record and potential crime. It 
was make prior to 1950. 
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Teachings Film Custodians 
25 West 43rd Street 
New York, New York 10036 

1. Justice Under the Lav/ 30 min. B/W 

This film demonstrates a case in which public 
pressute on the police to produce results in a dra- 
matic crime results in the arrest and trial of an 
individual on weak evidence „ The prosecuting attorney 
has the case dismissed by showing that the evidence is 
poor. 

Text Film Division 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

327 West 41st Street 
New York, New York 10036 

1. Borderline 30 min. B/W 

A Canadian film which presents the psychoanalytic 
approach as used in a girls' home. The film traces the 
history of one case from the history to potential release. 

2. You're No Good 30 min. B/W 

This exceptional Canadian film demonstrates 
many of the pressures, motivations, and patterns of 
thought of a delinquent boy. The film centers around 
the theft of a motor cycle. It is a recent film and 
is very real. 

Trafro 

1525 McGavork St. 

Nashville, Tenn. 37203 

1. The Victim 15 min, B/W 

This film presents a case in which a threatened 
individual refuses to sign a complaint. It shows 
both proper and improper attempts by the police to 
persuade the individual to sign a complaint. 












Films Available from INTER NA TIONAL FILM BUREAU ^ Inc.; 

332 South Michigan Avenue Chicago^ Illinois 60605. Films 
from this source are for sale only? however, they may be 
obtained without foe for preview purposes. 

The six films listed below were produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada for use as training aids in correctional 
staff-training programs* Films will assist in developing 
knowledge, understanding,, and motivation among correctional 
staff in line with th. j philosophy of rhe correctional process. 
The films were specifically made for training of personnel 
employed in correctionc\l settings n 



le The Correct i onal P roces s This 16 mm, black and white, 

53 minute film may bo purchased for $250«00. It depicts 
the correctional process from the time of an- inraate's ad- 
mission to a Regional Reception Center, and his subsequent 
transfer to an institution, to the time of his release. 

2. Types of Inmates n This 16 ram.» black and white, 31 minute 
film shows some of the basic types of criminal personality 
which a penitentiary officer is likely to encounter among 
inmates, and gives the viewer an understanding of c.lasslfi- 
cation. 

3. The Pris on C omm u nity . This 16mm, black and white, 29 
minute film gives the viewer a "window" into the inmate 
community, showing both staf f- i.omate and inmate- inmate 
relationships . 

4. Contro l o f I nmate s • This 16 mm, black and white, 28 
minute film uses events connected with an escape to emphasize 
the weaknesses that occur in the security of any institution— 
if penitentiary officers do not perform their daily duties 
properly . 

5. Custodial Procedures * This 16 mm, black and white, 25 
minute film illustrates the application of custodial procedures 
on a daily routine loasis, culminating in putting an emergency 
play into effect v;hen an escape occurs « Emphasis is placed 
upon the need for a well- trained staff.. 
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6, Attitudes in Supervision ^ This 16 iran, black and white, 23 
minute film follows three new correctional officers, who,' 
having completed their orientation training, begin work in 
a medium-security institution. Although each has received 
the same training, individual characteristics and background 
produce differences in their attitudes toward inmate super- 
vision. 



7. Inmate Training — Part I . This 16mm, black and white, 28 

minute film reviews many of the trades and instruction modes 

available to inmates in the usual prison setting* Shown are 
the reactions of prisoners to institutional efforts designed 
to provide training for the correctional client. . ^ 

Bi Inmate Training — Part II . This 16mm, black and white, 

30 minute film focuses upon the efforts made by correctiohal 
institution staffs in their attempt to understand the inmates 
problems and needs--and especially as the adjustment to Confine- 
ment and institutional routine becomes standardised. 

9. Square Johns . This 16 mm, black and white, 28 minute film 
outlines the efforts of a parole officer as he assists the 
client in the latter's adjustment to the free world. A variety 
of difficult situations are touched upon. 

10. Pre-Release . This 16 mm, black and white, 26 minute film 
reviews and discusses procedures for preparing the inmate for 
release from institutionalization. Clothing, family, and jobs 
are discussed, as well as problems the inmate will face upon 
release from prison. 

11. Reception . This 16 mm, black and white, 23 minute film looks 
at the procedures utilized for receiving nev; correctional inmates 
at regional centers. Differences among inmates are highlighted* 

A good film to stimulate group discussion. 
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Attitudes in Supervision . This 16 iran, black and white, 23 
minute film follows three new correctional officers, who, 
having completed their orientation training, begin work in 
a medium-security institution. Although each has received 
the same training, individual characteristics and background 
produce differences in their attitudes toward inmate super- 
vision. 
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IX 



Job -Finding In Illinois Corrections 



Experience indicates that a substantial gap exists 
between college or university training for corrections and 
the actual employmenc setting. To partially reduce this gap 
on an immediacy basis i this report was produced and circu- 
lated throughout Illinois. 











JbB^il^XNDlkG IN 
ZUIHdiS CORRecVXOHS 



by 

Geojcge VI. Kiefer 
(September 1968) 



FOREWORD 



This brief report attempts to supply new college graduates 
(Including those possessing advanced degrees) with a summary of 
job opportunities in Illinois corrections. Although based upon 
currently available information, the report provides the names 
and addresses of contacts in each setting who will be able to 
provide the reader with more definite indications of needs and 
interests for each organization. 

This report is not claimed to be all-inclusive; rather, it 
presents a broad sampling of available opportunities and con- 
tacts. As additional information is collected, supplementary 
or revised sheets will be made available to interested parties. 
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jOB-FINDING in ILLINOIS CORRECTIONS 

Entrance into the Illinois corrections job-market does not 
follow a well-marked path. The multiplicity of correctional 
agencies and the wide variety of entrance roles combine in 
producing a difficult obstacle for the correctional worker 
aspirant to overcome. 

Tp assist potential entrants into employment for correc- 
tions in Illinois, the following information is supplied as a 
general guideline for locating appropriate job opportunities. 

ADULT PAROLE 

Adult ts^arole services in Illinois are supplied by the 

Division of Parole Supervision, Illinois Department of Public 

Safety. The Division Administrator is; 

Mr. Robert Johnson, Superintendent 
Division of Parole Supervision 
Illinois Dept, of Public Safety 
State Armory Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

The approximately 52 Parole Agents and eleven Supervisors of 
this Division are responsible for supervision of approximately 

three thousand adult parolees in Illinois. Strong emphasis is 

\ 

placed upon what the Division terms "authoritative casework" 
techniques. Although the Division would prefer agent applicants 
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possessing a bachelors or advanced degree in one of the social 
sciences f recent hiring practices suggest that these are not 
absolutely necessary for employinent. 

Adult Parole Agents are covered by the Illinois Personnel 
Code (a civil service merit system) . The present salary range 
for Adult Parole Agents is from $575.00 upwards, with entrance 
level for the nev; employee partly dependent upon educational 
attainment and experience background, 

JUVENILE PAROLE 

Juvenile, ptarolerse rvices in Illinois are provided by the 
Field Services Division, Illinois Youth Commission. The Divi- 
sion Administrator is: 

Kenneth Absher, Superintendent 
Field Services Division 
Illinois Youth Commission 
623 East Adams Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

The Division has 86 Juvenile Parole Agents and nine supervisors 

I 

who are responsible for supervision of approximately 3000 youths 
aged up to 21 years old. The agent role in this Division is a 
varying mixture of “helping-relationships" and authoritarian- 
centered procedures. ' Presently, the .ivision attempts to secure 
new agents with an advanced degree in one of the social sciences 
however, agents possessing only a bachelor's degree are occasion 
ally employed. 







Juvenile Parole Agents are covered by the Xlllnois Personnel 
Code (a civil service merit system) • The present salary range 
for Juvenile Parole Agents is from $575.00 upwards, with entrance 
level for the new employee partially dependent upon educational 
attainment and previous experience. 



JUVENILE INSTITUTIONAL CASEWORKERS 

In this category are found a number of employment titles: 
Social Worker, Sociologist, dorrectiohal Spdciaiist, Youth 
Counselor, Psychologist, Trainees for several of the previous 
classifications, Youth-Care Representatives, and so; on. Each 
of the job titles are used at one or more institutions of the 
Illinois Youth Commission. 

The content of each professional role will, of course, 
be dependent upon the professional orientation and training 
of a given applicant for employment. In addition, the agency 
supports an ideology (not always seen in practice) embracing a 
therapeutic approach to institutionalization. 

Present starting salaries in each classification are par- 
tially dependent upon educational attainment and previous 
experience; however, the current salary scales are given on 
the following page: 
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Sociologist — from $552 upwards 
Social Worker — from $565 upwards 
Youth Counselor — from $517 upwards 
Psychologist — from $750 upwards 
Trainees — approximately $400-500 monthly 
Trainee positions (social work, sociology, psychology, and 
rehabilitation counseling) can often be arranged to fit the 
individual needs of graduate students ;„eeding varying periods 
of internship experience • 

Mr. John Troike is the Chief Administrative Officer of 

this agency; however, contact can most appropriately be made 

through one of the following persons: 

Mr. 01 in Stead, Superintendent 
Correctional Services Division 
Illinois Youth Commission 
623 Bast Adams Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Mr* Stead is responsible for all correctional elements of the 
Commission and supervises the following Unit Administrators 
(among others) , who may also be contacted for further job 
information: 

Mr. Joshua Johnson, Supt. 

Forestry Camp Division 
Illinois Youth Commission 
623 East Adams Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

or 
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Mr. Sam Sublett, Super intenclent 
Illinois State Training School for Bovs 



P. 0. Box 122 
St. Charles, Illinois 60174 



---orrt-^-?. ,, 



Mr. Charles Handley# Supt. 
Receotioil and Diagnostic Center 
Illinois Youth Commission 
p.O. Box 702 
Joliet, Illinois 60434 
(especially good ibt i^.hberVised internships) 



or 



Mrs. Frances Nickman, Supt. 

Illinois State Training School for Girls 

P, 0. Box 111 

Geneva, Illinois 60134 



or 



Mr. Pi. M. Monahan, Supt, 

Illinois Industrial School for Boys 
P. O. Box 38 

Sheridan, Illinois 60551 
(maximum-security) 



Each of these institutions or individuals may be visited by 



prior appointment, to permit the potential job applicant to 



become more personally aware of the orientation and methods 



of each setting. 



ADULT INSTITUTIONS CASEWORK (STATE-LEVEL) 



The Illinois Department of Public Safety provides adult 



institutional services at the state-level through six peniten- 



tiaries. While each institution has a Warden who exercises 
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administrative supervision for facility operation# the casework 

element (Division of the Criminologist) consisting of Sociolo* 

gists# Social Workers# Psychologists# Psychiatrists# and 

similar professional orientations in the helping-relationship 

arena operates independently of the line-staff administration#- 

and# in fact# has its own set of administrative structures. 

The Division is administered by: 

Mr. ?\rthur V. Huffman 
State Criminologist 
Illinois Dept, of Public Safety 
103 State .Armory Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Responsibilities of Division staff include (among many others) 
preparation of diagnostic statements regarding the correctional 
oSidnt# casework functions of all kinds# therapies# etc. The 
Division is motivated towards a genuinely professional approach; 
however# a lack of staff handicaps their ability to move far 
into innovative casework and therapeutic programming at this 
time . 

Full-time Division staff are covered by the Illinois Per- 
sonnel Code. The present salary range for Sociologist I is 
from $552 upwards# with entrance salary partially dependent 
upon educational attainment and previous experience. Intern- 
ship positions are occasionally available for graduate students 
needing this type of experience. 
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ADULT INSTITUTIONS CASEWORK (LO CAL-LEVEL) 

This is a limited opportunity in Illinois, at present. 

I Our present information indicates the only pos s ib j 1 it ie^ for 

this type of employment are in the Chicago metropolitan area. 

Contacts would include: 

I Mr. Charles Ruddell, Supt. 

I Chicago House of Correction 

1 2800 South California 

Chicago, Illinois 60608 

I 

Mr. Winston Moore, Warden 
CoOk County Jail 
2600 South California 
Chicago, Illinois 60608 

It is our impression that the listed institutions are gradually 
moving towards increasingly greater inclusion of personnel 
skilled in the he Ip ing -re la t ion ships . 



IfrROBATlON 

Probation in Illinois is almost totally fragmented into 
autonomous county offices. Until very recently, little incen- 
provided the local officials to encourage their 
embracing of upgraded personnel standards. 

Currently, the applicant for a position in probation has 
a first problem of locating positions. This is not an easy . 

task; however, a practical suggestion is to concentrate upon 
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counties with large populations — including, among others. 

Cook County (Chicago) , Tlinnebago County (Roclcford) , Sangamon 
County (Springfield), Peoria County (Peoria), St. Clair County 
(E. St. Louis - Belleville), iladison County (?vlton- - Edwardsville) 
Macon County (Decatur) • Contact can be directed to the Chieic 
Probation Officer of each county listed— usually with an office 
in the county court house. In addition, there is considerable 
merit in contacting Circuit Judges and/or State's 7'ttorneys of 
areas in v/hich you are interested. Each v/ill generally have 
some (og-Ooas i d . Qx?jl:> I e j influence upon appointment of new 
probation officers. 

The probation role in Illinois is not standardized. Vary- 
ing weights are placed upon surveillance, casework, pre-sentence 
investigations, juvenile vs. adult caseloads, and so on. Sal- 
aries will generally range upwards from $450.00 in larger 
population counties. Rarely, the probation officer is governed 
by any form of civil service protection. 

Of special note in this category is Cook County Juvenile 
Court. Here professional services are supplied to the juvenile 
client by a small staff of probation officers. The administra- 
tive officer is: 

Mr. John O'Brien 
Cook County Juvenile Court 
2246 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, Illinois 60608 
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Salaries in this setting arc in the $600 to $700 range for 

new employees possessing a graduate degree. 

Another possible resource for probation would possibly 

be through the Illinois Probation, Parole and Correctional 

Association and its current President Mr. Povl Boesen. 

Through inquiry with Mr. Boesen, leads to probation vacancies 

may be available. His address is: 

Mr. Povl Boesen 

Chief Probation Officer 

10th Judicial Circuit of Illinois 

Peoria County Courthouse 

Peoria, Illinois 61602 

FEDERAL PROBATION AND PAROLE 

A number of personnel in this category are assigned within 
the boundaries of Illinois. Contact with the following indi- 
vidual will provide information about opportunities in Illinois: 

Mr- Benjamin Meeker 
Chief U.S* Probation Officer 
2200 Federal Court Building 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 

FEDERAL ADULT CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

The Marion Federal Penitentiary (about 15 miles east of 
Carbondale) is an employment resource for correctional profes- 
sionals. Internships are occasionally available to graduate 
students needing this type of experience. Further information 
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can be obtained from: 

Mr. Fred Harris, Warden 
Marion Federal Penitentiary 
Marion, Illinois 62959 

or by contacting the Federal Bureau of Prisons in Washington, 

D.C. 



WORK RELE?VSE PROCSPAMS 

Recent legislation permits tha Illinois Department of 

Public Safety to develop and implement work release progreuns. 

Initial activity is under way at this time. Personnel infor* 

mat ion may be obtained from: 

Mr. Arthur V. Huffman 
State Criminologist 
Illinois Dept, of Public Safety 
103 State Armory Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

HALP>WAY HOUSE ;>ND SIlvlILAR PROGRAMS 

Casework or assistant administrative positions may occa** 
sionally be open in the organizations listed below. Normally, 
an advanced degree in the social sciences will be necessary 
for employment consideration. Contact may be made at the 
following addresses: 



Director 
Dismas House 
903 Cole 

St. Louis, Missouri 63101 
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Director 
Magda la House 
1605 Milssouri 
St. Loulis, Missouri 



or 



Director 

St„ Leonards' House 
4925 S, Woodlawn 
Chicago/ Illinois 60615 



— — — 

Director 

Federal l^re-kelease Guidance Center 
826 South Wabash Street 
Chicago/ IlliRois 60605 

or 

Mr. Joseph Bright 
Illinois Dept, of Public Safety 
State of Illinois Building 
Chicago/ Illinois 60601 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR CORRECTIONS 

A recent trend in career development patterns for personnel 
dealing with public offenders is the growth of professional 
training for law enforonr^rt and correctional line -personnel. 

It is possible that full or part-time instructor positions may 
be open at some schools, especially if the number of such pro- 
grams increases. Graduate degrees will probably be necessary 
for employment in most educational settings. Presently the 
following persons direct these or similar programs. 
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Dean 

j^urora Jr. College 
Aurora, Illinois 60507 

or 

Keith Hunible, Dean 

Div. of Vocational £e Tech. Educ. I 

Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 62901 

\ 

or 

Charles V. Matthews, Director ! 

Center for the Study of Crime, 

Delinquency, and Corrections i 

Southern Illinois University I 

Carbondale, Illinois 62901 

Professor Charles Taylor, Director 1 

Police Training Institute i 

University of Illinois j 

Urbana, Illinois 61801 \ 

t 

\ 

ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL | 

This state agency performs personnel chores foj? most other 
state agencies, including the Illinois Department of Public 
Safety and the Illinois Youth Commission. Although it is 
entirely appropriate for a job applicant to contact the specific 
agency or unit of his choice, contact with this Department should 
not be overlooked. Through such contact, a much broader view 




of job possibilities in state-level corrections can be obtained. 



The Department Administrator is Mrs# Marian Ringo? however# 
contact can also be made through: 



A local office of the Department is currently located in 
Carbondale . 

MAKE YOUR OWN POSITION 



Finally, it is possible that the articulate and cabable 
graduating student can literally bring his potential job into 
existence. For example, a single county or judicial circuit 
which offers little or no probation may become interested in 
establishing such services? provided, (1) a thorough but 



practical plan for structuring this activity is formulated-, 
and positively presented by an applicant, (2) a capable person 



is available to fill the probation officer role. 

Or again, it is quite possible that a state correctional 
agency would be receptive to the initiative of a job applicant 
suggesting new ways to accomplish overall goals or interim 
objectives. Presented positively, such specific and concrete 



Mr. Walter Peura, Supervisor 
Recruitment Section 
Illinois Department of Personnel 
Centennial Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 
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tentative planning could incorporate a new employment role 
previously not utilized by an agency. Just as importantly, 
such initiative and obvious interest may signal the agency 
administrator positively about your desirability for filling 
another position. 

CORRECTIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

A final note is in order. Illinois corrections, not 
unlike other states, is strongly entrenched with a personnel 
philosophy emphasizing advancement and promotion from within 
the various organizations. It would be extremely difficult 
for the new graduate to enter upon a supervisory or management 
career in almost any Illinois correctional organization without 
going through a substantial portion of the vertically-structured 
career ladder. This is particularly true of the line-staff 
groupings and administration, per se. For the professional 
whose main concern is with providing direct client services, 
the path is somwhat more flexible. 

With time and increasing numbers of graduates having basic 
proficiencies in administrative as well as social science areas, 
it is likely that more variety of career-entrance positions 
will be open to graduating students. 



X. 



Summary of Continuation-Grant Proposaj. 















X. 

Surnraarv of Continuation-Grant Proposal 



This material is directly extracted from the continuation- 
grant proposal. This continuation-grant proposal presents a series 
of focused training programs for correctional staff-segments 
having intensive contact vjith the client; thereby, enhancihg 
opportunities for rfiaxiraum staff participation in the correctional 
rehabilitation process. 

The primary goals during the coming tv;elve months are 



four-fold; 



1. to provide a tangible and continuing impetus for 
correctional staff -training programming in Illinois; 

2. to provide a series of training activities for 
Illinois corrections; 

3. to assist in the development of additional programs 
of training and staff development, and the imple- 
mentation of others; 

4. to provide consultation ^ assistance, and evaluation 
towards achievement of in-house training capability 
(and interest) by the various agencies serving 
correctional clients. 

In addition to the considerable amount of grant-time con- 
cerned with development and impleraentation consultation during 
this second grant year, a number of sioecific training programs 
or activities V7ill be scheduled, including the follov;ing: 
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lo Basic In-Service Training Program for Correctional 
Line-Officers (BISTPj ; 

2. Supervisor's Training Program for Line-Officers (STP) ; 

3. Correctional Administrators Uorhshop Series; 

4. Correctional Staff-Trainers Uorkshop Series; 

5. Community Correctional Uorlier Training Program Series 
So Newsletter for Correctional Staff-Trainers; 

7. Jail Correctional Worker Training Programo 



Through programs and services.- the continuation-grant 
year will stimulate a significant advance in correctional 
staff competency for full participation in security, treatment 
and rehabilitation programs o At the same time, an adequate 
foundation will be provided for line-officer involvement in 
advanced training leading toward active, positive participation 
as a change-agent in corrections = 



I. 



GOTUiS 

A. Nature of the Problem ; Staff-training in Illinois correc- 
tions occupies a lov;-priority status in programming for total 
operations. Most correctional staff, once past some brief 
form cf orientation training, receive minimal amounts of 
in-service training during their employment. Even in those 
agencies providing such training, emphasis is placed on 
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situational needs (security for the correctional officer and 



reports/caseload manipulation for the community -based cor- 



rectional worker) with little time or inclination for content 



such as correctional roles, treatment, philosophies, ways 



and means, communications, leadership, supervision, and man- 



agement. As a result, the correctional role often fails to 



fulfill its broad potential as a change-agent, 



Organization for corrections in Illinois presents a 



complex model of autonomous and parti ally- autonomous facil- 



ities providing a variety of client services. There is no 



single source of administrative direction or integration of 



such services. The result, as might be expected, is a series 



of discontinuities in programming for correctional facility 



organization and operation. This is especially noticeable in 



terms of staff-training. 



Although staff-training is currently a minor activity 



in Illinois corrections, study supported by an O.L.E.A. grant 



during the past si:c months indicates a significantly high 



degree of interest by staff in the furtherance of their job 



skills through appropriate in-service training programming. 



In general, correctional administrators also verbalize support 
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for an augmented staff- training program and, most importantly. 



have indicated their readiness to release staff-time for this 



purpose. The time seems opportune for development and imple- 



mentation for a much-expanded staff-training effort in Illinois 



corrections. Initially, we believe that an outside agency 



can do most to solidiry and build upon agency interest in 



training* hov/ever, it is essential that the trainincr role 
hi^ome an .integral part of agency operations with emnhacii c: on 



_** in-house" trainincr capability . 



Rz — Project Objectives; VThile Illinois corrections would most 



likely benefit from a number of approaches which might be 



taken, it is our judgment that the course proposed below will 



be the most effective and economical in introducing a broadly- 



based staff -training program, 



1. It is apparent that increased contact between staff 



and correctional client provides an interface which 



properly s'cructured, is conducive of an environ- 



mental setting appropriate for rehabilitation. 



Structuring, as used here, refers to the staff 



ability for positive relationships with the inmate 



of his community counterpart. To secure this ability. 
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and to program it in a systematic manner having 
greatest impact tov;ards correctional rehabilitation, 
Illinois corrections staff must be trained in sub- 
jects beyond those involved cUrectlv with security . 
T'Tliile recognizing the importance of security, v;e 
believe that correctional staff-roles can and must 
have many faces, including those which are directly 
concerned V7ith the correctional rehabilitation 
process. A foundation of content knowledge and 
techniques appropriate to assisting the correctional 
client (rather than complete concern with security 
operations) is essential to reach this goal. 

2. Various training organizations are in a position to 
assist Illinois correctional agencies in their 
staf f-training activities; hov;ever, for the greatest 
effectiveness and economy, training must finally be 
in the hands of correctional staff. Through this 
grant, v/e can provide a stimulus for and a major 
assistance to Illinois corrections by planning, 
developing, demonstrating, and evaluating individual 
or total-agency training activities; but, eventually. 
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the agency nust accept tliic need as its own respon- 
sibility » Programs in this proposal are designed to 
encouracfe in-house capability for correctional staff- 
traininc 



3. A third goal is the initiation o£ a dialogue betv;een 
the various elements of Illinois corrections ^ tov/ards 
an elimination of the discontinuities in the correc- 
tional process. Staff-training appears to be an 
appropriate arena for this type of dialogue, 

TTliile many other subgoals are in our planning strategy, the 
three described present a nucleus for implementation of staff- 
training which moves beyond the classroom. We believe that 
this is necessary, if staff-training is to be fruitful in terms 
of post-training change. 



C, Target Groups ; 
viding correctional 
training programs, 
training v/orkshops 
these effectively, 
other significant s 



1‘Iain focus of this proposal is upon pro- 
line-officer staff v;ith appropriate staff- 
Gccondarily, v;g v/ill provide a series of 
for community correctional personnel. To do 
hov;ever, v/e feel it is essential that 
egments of correctional staff be involved 



in training— both in support of the basic training programs 



and for furtherance of their ovm job skills. To this end. 
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correctional administrators line-cfficer supervisors, and 
staff-trainers v;ill each be involved in specific instruction 
programs. 



II. 



METHODS 

Training methods used in the various programs suggested 
here v;ill reflect correctional staff-training experiences at 
our Center during the past few years. In general, emphasis 
will be placed u^Don instructional nod.els utilizing participant 
involvement and interaction to the greatest appropriate degree. 



Included are the follov;ing instructional methods; 

lo modified T— Group 
2 . videotape 
3o audio-visual methods 

4. discussion 

5. lectures 

6. buzz sessions 
7- conferences 

8. problem- solving 

9. telephone conference calls 



In all instances 
in the relative 



, the need to initiate training experiences 
security (for administrator, participants, and 



training program) of increasing competence for job-related 



activities v/ill be recognized. 
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A consideralDle degree of fle^cibility has been prograrianed 
into our proposal; hov;ever, ve do expect that the types of 
activities listed belov; v;ill occur during the continuation 
grant year: 

1. Correctional Administrator TTorkshop Series ? 

2 . Correctional Staf f~Trainor TTorl^shop Series ; 

3 . Supervisor Training Procrrani for Correctional 
Line-Officer Supervisors ? 

4. Basic In-Service Trainincf Procrram for Correctional 
Officers ; 

5. Jail Correctional Worker Training Procrram ; 

6. NE17SLETTBR for Illinois Correctional Staf f-Trainina ; 

7. Community Correctional Uorher Training Program ? 

8. consultation and assistance for on-going programs of 
training; 

9. planning and developmental activities for nev;ly- 
emergent training needs, 

T\'/o of these programs v;ill utilise current and emerging correc- 
tional in-house capability of staff-training; others# hov;ever, 
mil be produced through grant staff-consultants as a supple- 
ment and complement to present training capacities of the various 
agencies. 

Full-time project personnel v;ill include a project director-^-^ 
(administrative# planning, facilitation, and training roles) 
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and a trainer (training role only) » Consultant services v/ill 
be obtained through grant-funding „ Substantial matching- 
contributions of Ccntcr/S.I.U. staff time v;ill provide additional 
instruction, consultation, and evaluation personnel. 

Particular note is made of time programmed in this pro- 
posal v/hich v;ill allov; training program planning, assistance, 
and evaluation for in-house training activities. We v;ill be 
particularly anxious to stim.ulate and support plans being 
developed by Illinois correctional agencies, and to integrate 
these various activities into a master plan for statewide 
correctional staff-training. To this end, the project director 
v;ill set aside approximately 1/3 of his available time for 
appropriate supportive activities. 



III. 



RESULTS 



1, Evaluation ; Uc believe it essential to provide a systematic 
means of evaluating each training program. Our purpose will be 
to continually re-define methods and content as accumulation of 
training experiences necessitate— and, not for traditional 
academic research. The specific evaluation measures for each 



program are integrated into the individual program outlines 
in Appendix A, and i;ill not be repeated at this point » 

2o Significance s The programs preconted in this proposal are 
primarily designed for use in the Illinois corrections system. 
I4ost v;ill be highly focused upon a given need area, perhaps 
to the point v;here they lose their transferability to other 
areas. We do feel, hov;ever, explorations for certain programs 
in a regional context v;ould have some validity — particularly, 

(1) the Jail Correctional Worker Training Program and (2) the 
NEWSLETTER. 

3, Continuation ; Our purpose in proposal involvement is the 
preparation of a design appropriate for continuation of training 
after termination of federal funding. Specifically, our 
contacts with the various correctional agencies — and particu- 
larly the Illinois Department of Public Safety — strongly 
suggest the continuation of similar and advanced staff-training 
programming in future years. In this sense, federal funding 

is truly “seed-money". 

4, Dissemination s Programs v;ill be publicized through the 
NEI-7SLETTER. Ill addition, O.L.E.A. Quarterly Reports will 
provide a continuing record of program progress. At various 
points, progress reports will be issued on various programs. 



In general, distribution will mainly take place in Illinois. 
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IV. 



RESOURCE 



Grant.ee Facilities and Qualific ations; The Center for the 
Study of Crimea Delinquency, and Corrections at Southern 
Illinois University has had, over the years, a strong coramiu- 
ment to prograras involving delinquency, corrections, and 
law-enforcement. It is one of the fev7 universities having a 
separate and viable division whose main concern lies in these 
areas. Established seven years ago, the Center engages in 
research, graduate training for corrections, and training of 
practitioners in corrections. During this time, federal 
grants have been received from the Office cf Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Development, the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
the National Institute of Mental Health, and the Office of Lav; 
Enforcement Assistance. 

Currently, our staff numbers ci3:teen (exclusive of six 
secretarial/clerical v;orkers) and fifteen graduate assistants? 
the latter pursuing a variety of goals, but all with an interest 
in turning their special professional interest towards an 
involvement with corrections. The staff is a multi-disciplinary 
one bringing diverse orientations to focus upon Center interests 
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Southern Illinois University is one of the larger schools 
in the country. Auxiliary facilities and services are avail- 
able within the school to supplement needs produced during 
grant program activity. 



2, Staff and Staff Orcfanization s In addition to full-time 
grant staff, the following individuals on our Center staff 
HfjiXl be involved in continuation— grant programming-— (vitae 
enclosed as Appendix B) . 

a. Professor Charles V. Matthev 7 Dp Director, Center for 
the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections, 
Southern Illinois University. 

b. Professor Elmer H. Johnson, Assistant Director, Center 
for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections, 
Southern Illinois University. 

c. Professor John E. Grenfell 

d. Professor Robert H. Dreher 

e. Professor A. LaMont Smith 

f. ’Professor Thomas Eynon 

g. Professor John F. Tv;omey 

h. Professor Stanley L. Brodshy 

i. Mr. Richard Poo ley 



3. Cooper at incf Acrencies ; The Illinois Department of Public 
Safety will be closely involved in the execution of this contin- 
uation-grant proposal. Responsibility for grant operations 
v;ill remain V7ith ’the Center? however, the Department has agreed 
to participate to the extent written into each program descrip- 
tion. A letter from the departmental Director, Mr. Ross Randolph, 
is attached as Appendix C of this proposal. 
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An Outline for the Coming Year 
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XI. 



Outline For The Coming Year 



During the continuation-grant year, a series of training 
activities are scheduled for correctional staff in Illinois. 
Each training program is specifically designed and programmed 
to meet a given need or situation. 

Following is the tentative chronological schedule for 
training activities during the continuation-grant year. 

1„ Correctional Administrator Workshop Series; 



Grant month #3 


2 days 


Springfield 


#6 


2h days 


Carbondale 


#9 


2^ days 


Carbonda le 


#12 


2h days 


Springfield 



2 • Correctional Staff-Trainer Workshop Series ; 



Grant month #2 


days 


Carbonda le 


#4 


2h days 


Carbonda le 


#6 


2H days 


Carbonda le 


#3 


2h days 


Springfield 


#10 


V-^ days 


Carbonda le 


#12 


\h days 


Carbonda le 



3 . Supervisors Training Program; Planning Workshops s 



Grant 


month #2 


1 


day 


Carbonda le 




.?uo 

rrJ 


1 


day 


Carbonda le 


Basic In-Service Training 


PiTOCfirsni 


for Correctional 


Officers s 


Planning 


Workshops ; 




Grant 


n.onth #3 


1 


day 


Carbonda le 




#4 


2 


days 


Joliet 




#5 


2 


days 


Menard 




#6 


2 


days 


Carbonda le 
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5, Jail Correctional Worker Training Prograra ; 



9, Basic In-Service Training Program for Correctional 
Officers; 



Grant months 7 through 12, inclusive, at Menard 
and Joliet State Penitentiary. Continuous two- 
week sessions at each institution. 



10. NEWSLETTER for Illinois Correctional Staff-Training ; 
Monthly issue. 



Grant month #3 


1 day 


Springfield (planning) 


#5 


4 days 


Carbondale 


#9 


4 days 


Springfield 


Community Correctional 


Worker Training Program; 


Grant month #3 


1 day 


Springfield (planning) 


#4 


2 days 


t.b.a. 


#6 


2 days 


II 


#8 


2 days 


II 


#10 


2 days 


II 


#12 


2 days 


II 


Workshop on the Public 


Offender 


for Non-Correctional 


Aoencies: 






Grant month #3 


1 day 


Springfield (planning) 


#6 


2h days 


Springfield 


#10 


2h days 


Carbondale 


Supervisor's Training 


Prograia: 




Grant months 4 through 12, 


inclusive, at Menard 


and Joliet State 


Penitentiary. One day per month. 















CORRECTIONAL STAFF -TRAINING WORKSHOP SERIES 




SUPERVISOR'S TRAINING PROGRAM 










BASIC IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM: PLANNING WORKSHOPS 
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COMMUNITY CORT<ECTIONAL WORKER TRAINING PROGRAM 
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CORRECTIONAL WORKER TiRAINING PROGRAM (FALL-1968) 
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REPORT 



QM OUESTIONKAIRB SURVEY OF 
CORRECTIONS STAFF ; 

ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT OF PUBL IC SAFETY 

by 

George W. Kiefer 
Project Director 



October, I960 



(This report is prepared in connection with OtER Grant 
In-Service Training for Correctional Personnel— and is 
sored bv the Office of taw Enforcement Assistance, United States 
Apartment of Justice; the Center for the Study of Crime. Delln^^cy. 
and Corrections at Southern ni.inois University; and with the cooper- 
ation of the Illinois Department of Public Safety.) 
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PREFACE 



This rep6£t is written to present an accurate picture of 
information gathered during the course of a questionnaire 1 

survey • . 

We are particularly thankful for assistance provided by 1 

the Illinois Department of Public Safety and the correctional j 

staff which cooperated in making this survey possible. Special I 

thanks go to the Departments* Data Processing Section staff 
for their diligent efforts in processing our data? however > 

! 

responsibility for interpretation and final form of the data 
must be borne by the Project Director. 
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I. 

INTRODUCTION 

Early in the course of 0. L. E. A. grant #197, it became 
evident that knowledgable persons in Illinois had varying ideas 
about the needs, programs, and employee acceptance of correctional 
staff-training. In part, the differing opinions result from an 
absence of any systematic investigation dealing with correctional 
staff-training. Previous investigations of Illinois cortections 
(i.e., the Beto Report and the Oaivin Report) both urged substan- 
tial increases in the quantity and quality of training; however, 
even these produced little in the way of background data or staff 
statistics appropriate to the design of staff-training programming. 

A second reason for the differing opinions is found in the 
tradition of Illinois corrections and the academic community. 
Although many contrary examples can be found, correctional insti- 
tutions and the academic community (defined here to mean univer- 
sities and colleges) have had but little rapprochement; and, even 
when this occurs, it most often is in terms of educators. Rarely 
will be found continuing positive interchanges and communication 
between correctional management and these academic disciplines 
in the most advantageous position to assist the field of correc- 
tions (i.e., public administration, psychology, sociology, business 
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administration, and so on) . Certainly, this is not a phenomena 
unique to the Illinois system. 

As a result of this paucity of contact, neither group is in 
a good position to accurately know what the other is doing. This 
was dramatically demonstrated as we were preparing the initial 
stages of the project. For example, a "typical" comment elicited 
from university staff suggested that correctional staff would not 
be willing to make the sacrifices necessary for appropriate staff- 
training programming (such as possible off-time training, re-stfuc- 
turing of attitudes beyond a basic custodial orientation, returning 
to the "classroom"* re-assignmehts permitting training-time slots, 
etc.). On the other hand, many correctional managers lacked enthu- 
siasm for such staff-training involving university assistance be- 
cause of such reasons as (1) non-success with previous efforts; 

(2) belief that an "outsider" couldn't effectively teach in-service 
programs to correctional officers; (3) purported "ivory-tower" 
idealism of academician; (4) assumed strong covert opposition by 
staff to training, and so on. 

While many parts of our study dealt with these matters, we 
felt it essential to explore staff attitudes towards training 
per se, and to possible content for training. At the same time, 
we could learn a bit more about those staff group characteristics 
which would be important in planning and implementing future 
training activities. 
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Accordingly , with cooperation from the Illinois Department 
of Public Safety, a survey questionnaire was written for distri- 
bution to most classifications of Department staff employed in 
adult institutional corrections (17)1 employees in six state 
penitentiaries — see Reports #4 and #6 of this project series 
for further information about the settings) . copy of the 
questionnaire is attached as Part IV of this report. 1,232 com- 
pleted questionnaires were collected and have been processed to 
provide the data in Part III of the report. 
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II 

IISTHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The guidelines provided by proposal content of O.L.E.A, 
grant #197 allowed considerable latitude and flexibility 
for the Project Director's fixing of study boundaries. 

Certain areas, however, were spelled out in the proposal 
as meriting priority consideration during the grant. Of 
these, the single largest grouping consisted of the various 
guard categories in adult correctional institutions. 

Thus, while our main concern was with the guard in 
Illinois adult correctional institutions, it quickly be- 
came apparent that our survey would desirably include two 
other groups having significant opportunity for interaction 
with our target group--? namely, other non-guard staff in 
the institutions and the inmate group. Since it was a 
simple matter to reach the first of these, we extended the 
distribution of our questionnaire survey instrument to 
include the non-guard staff group — with certain exceptions 
discussed below;’ Th’e" Inmate group was studied through 
other means. 

The total nuiriber of staff employed in adult correctional 
institutions by the Illinois Department of Public Safety is 
somewhat in excess of 1900; however, our questionnaire was 
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distributed to only 1700 of these o 1282 completed ques- 
tionnaires provide the basis for this report (of which 
slightly over one thousand are in our guard-group target 
category) . The other 200 staff were omitted from our 
distribution for a variety of reasons: 

a. some are part-time staff only; 

bo a number could not be reached due to vacations, 
illness, leaves of absence, and so on; 

c. due to our faulty distribution instructions, 
female employees were not given questionnaires 
at some institutions; 

d. again, due to our faulty distribution instructions 
plus the unique organizational splitting in the 
Department (into elements representing the Crim- 
inologist Division and those concerned with all 
institutional affairs except the former) some 
staff in the casework- treatment professional 
group were not included in this survey. 

Other than the above exceptions, we believe that distribution 

of our questionnaire was uniform and without untoward . 

bias. Providing these reservations are kept in mind, the 

questionnaire results appear to fairly and accurately 

portray those items of concern during the O.L.E.A. grant 

#197 study. 

The method of questionnaire distribution presented 
some problems initially, pending practical field testing. 
Ideally, the Project Director would have been in a po- 



o 
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sition to personally distribute, supervise preparation, 
and collect the questionnaires at each facility; hov/- 
ever, a number of circuL-stances made this next to im- 
possible. As an alternative, the responsibility for 
these matters was delegated to the warden of each Depart- 
mental institution. Guidelines were provided by the 
Project Director to insure that conditions would be as 
uniform as possible; but, actual operation of these guide- 
lines was somewhat discretionary with each warden. For 
example, although we are certain that the questionnaires 
were in fact anonymous and essentially voluntarily re- 
sponded to, it is likely that the specific manner of 
distribution had some effect on our response rate. While 
this effect may be of interest or significance in the 
abstract, we feel that the type of information outputs 
produced here are basically approximations showing gross 
trends. It is most unlikely that the small discretionary 
differences would have substantial effect upon the trends 
elicited. 

One other point needs to be made. Although the pur- 
pose of our questionnaire study was to learn more about 
correctional staff and their attitudes (both individually 



and as a group) towards staff-training, it was deliberate 
on our part to bias the cxuestionnaire slightly toward a 
negative approach; that is, the respondent would have 
found it somewhat easier to give answers suggesting non- 
acceptance of staff-training programming. We felt at the 
outset that the strength of positive attitudes toward 
such training would outweigh this precautionary weighting. 
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III 

THB FINDINGS 

In the follov.’ing pages ^ a series of tables are presented 
detailing the most significant information obtained in our survey. 
For the most part, the presentations are self-explanatory v;ith 
only minimal introductory comment being needed. \-le do point out, 
hov;ever.- that our figures are gathered from the items marked by 
the 1,282 questionnaire respondents? thus, our information and 
derived tables should not be construed as official Departmental 
statistics . 

1. Institutional representation of respondents in the survey took 
the following pattern. 



FACILITY 


TARGET GROUP 


RESPONDENTS 


% 


a. Joliet I.S.P. Complex 


735 


642 


91.0 


b. Pontiac I.S.P. 


253 


194 


77.6 


c. Menard I.S.P. 


3G3 


213 


59.1 


d. Vandalia I.S.P. 


19 3 


133 


73.3 


e. Dwight I.S.P. 


115 


48 


41.7 


f. Vienna I.S.P. 


CO 


52 


65. 3 


g . Unknovm 


3 








1700 


1282 


15.4% 









mm 






* 
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2. The age range of our respondent group is from less than 21 
years to over 63 years. Taking ten year intervals, our respondent 
grpup shov/s the follo^.’ing age pattern. 




J 
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3. Nearly 3/4 's of our respondents have worked for the 

Department less than ten years. Again using ten- year 
intervals, our respondent group has the following 
pattern of Departmental service. 



fO 









Joliet 


Pontiac 


ro 

U 

fO 

c 

Q) 


1 Vandali 

1 


4J 

•r\ 


i Vienna 
1 


Total 


a . 


Under 1 


year 


160 


44 

1 


11 


7 


2 


, 1 


' 225 


b. 


1-5 years 


239 


82 ; 


68 -50 

1 


25 


\27 

i 


491 

! 


c . 


6-10 years 


100 

» 


26 ; 


56 ■ 


34 

1 


14 

i 


,15 


' 245 


d . 


11 - 15 


years 


62 


25 i 


34 ! 


25 , 


, 4 


! 7 


• 157 


e . 


16 - 20 


years 


33 


10 . 


30 


7 


1 


i 

! 2 

1 

J 


83 


f . 


21 - 25 


years 


1 

20 ! 




6 


4 


2 


1 

! 0 
1 

1 


37 


g- 


Over 25 


years 


t 

24 . 
1 


1 ' 

t 


8 


6 


0 


i ° 


39 


h. 


No answer 


4 . 
1 


! 

1 ; 


0 


0 


, 0 


i 0 


: 5 

1 






TOTAL 


^42 


194 


213 


133 


48 


52 


1282 
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4, In large part, surveyed staff have been employed at their 
current institution duri:ag most of their time with the 
Department . 



rn 





Joliet 

I 

( 


Pontiac 


Menard 


Vandal i 


Dwight 


Vienna 


Total 


a. Under 1 year 


162 


46 


13 

• 4 

' i 


16 

i 


3 i 


5 1 

: 

i 


245 


b. 1 - 5 years 


244 


Y 

‘ 84 


j 80 i 


\ 

49 I 


1 

26 ! 

1 

Y 


1 

47 j 

i 


530 


c. 6 - 10 years 


98 


25 


i 

45 ; 


37 


13 1 

j 


0 ! 


218 


d. 11 - 15 years 


65 


23 


! 31 

1 


18 j 

1 


5 ! 

i 


' ^ 

I 0 i 

i 

i i 


142 

I 


e. 16 - 20 years 


31 


10 


i 29 i 

i ! 


6 1 


1 1 i 
1 


! 0 i 

1 
1 


77 


f. 21 -25 years 


20 


5 


! ! 

i 6 

1 


i 

2 


0 


i 0 

1 


33 


g. Over 25 years 


21 


i 

1 

: 1 

1 


1 ' i 


5 

1 ^ 

1 


0 

i 


0 


35 


h. No answer 


1 


0 


1 1 


1 

! 0 


i 0 


1 0 


2 


TOTAL 


642 


194 


213 


133 


48 


52 


1282 



Another questionnaire item indicated that, out of the total 
1282 respondents, 1066 had only been employed at their present 
location. Of the remainder, the majority (166) had previous 
experience at the Joliet facility. 



o 
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5. A niimber of general job catagories were postulated, based 
upon a combination of position title and function. While 
such groupings pose some methodological problems, we feel 
the respondents were able to respond accurately. 







Joliet 


?onti ac 


T3 

u 

(0 

c 

Q) 

% 


Vandal- 

ia 


Dwight 


Vienna 


Total 


a . 


Guard group 


551 j 

1 


1 159 

t 


; 170 1 

1 1 


} 

86 1 

t 


42 

i 


28 

j 


1044 


b. 


Casework group 


i 

0 

1 


i 

I 0 

I 

; 


1 3 1 

i i 


i 

1 I 


0 1 


1 


5 


c . 


Education group 


8 1 




1 10 S 


0 i 

1 


0 


0 


23 


d. 


Foremen/craft group 


29 


15 


! 18 i 

i 

i i 


12 


0 


3 

' i 


77 

1 


e . 


Secretarial group 


0 

! 


0 

1 


; 0 i 
1 1 


21 

( 


0 

i 


1 

8 


1 

29 


f . 


Administrative group 


5 


0 


i i 

i 1 I 
( 


5 


i 0 

1 

i 


4 i 

1 


' 16 

1 


g- 


Others 


29 


10 


1 7 

i 


6 


5 


^ 1 

» 1 

0 i 


63 


h . 


No answer 


12 

1 


1 " 


i 4 I 


2 


1 " 


1 

2 I 

i 


1 26 

1 




TOTAL 


642 


194 


213 


133 


48 


52 


1282 
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7. On the other hand, when asked to specify what functions 
their jobs were movst concerned with in the institution, our 
respondents gave answers which give truer indication of their 
individual perspectives for the institutional functions pri- 
marily associated with their jobs. 



< 

{U 







Joliet 

i 


Pontiac 


Menard 


andalia 


Dwight 


Vienna 




Total 


a. 


security 


608 


i i 

i 174 

\ 


201 


i 

j 109 

i 


1 

41 


30 


1164 


'K 

yJ m 


social services 


13 


1 

1 1 

t 

« 


3 


! 

3 

1 


7 


5 




25 


C. 


farm operations 


39 


t 

15 

: ! 


1 3 


I 16 

\ 

t 1 


0 

i 


7 




87 


•3. 


industries 


57 


1 1 

i 16 i 

[ 1 


1 22 

! 


( ; 
i o 

\ 


0 


4 


111 


e . 


education 


40 


( < 

' C: ' 

.V 1 

( 

i 


! 21 

i 


* 7 

1 


0 


2 




83 


f. 


medical 


16 


t 


5 


i 5 

\ 


! 0 

1 


1 




33 


g- 


administration 


46 


! 

i 12 

( 


1 14 


\ 26 

1 


0 


20 


118 


h. 


no answer 


j 


i 2 


I 0 


1 2 


0 


3 


1 

L 


15 




TOTAL 


642 


235 


274 


177 


48 


52 


1636 



(NOTE: Totals will not necessarily match totals elsewhere in this 

report due to multiple responses, and so on.) 
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8. Our survey group was asked about training they had received 
since initial ernp3.oynient by the Departinent . The first iteiii 
related to orientation training received as a new employee. 



-1 

o 

M 

H- 

fl) 

ri- 



O 

t3 

rt 

H- 

£U 

O 



fD 

a 

p 

h 

Qi 



< 

a 

a 

fi» 

H 

H- 



H- 

in 

a* 

rt 



< 

H- 

(D 

a 

a 

a 



►3 

O 

(t 

P 



a . 


received orien- 




1 


t 


! 


1 


j ! 








tation training 


590 


TOO i 

t 


194 i 
1 
1 

1 


107 


34 : 


36 j 


1090 


b. 


no orientation 


t 








1 








training 


41 i 
1 


62 1 

? 


17 


23 


10 


14 


167 


c . 


no answer 


1 

11 ! 


3 i 


2 


3 


4 


2 




25 




TOTAL 


642 


194 


213 


133 


48 


52 


1282 


Concerning any further 


training, our respondents present 


the 


following picture. 
(FURTHER TRNG.) 


Joliet 


Pontiac 


(D 

a 

p 

n 

Qi 


p 

a 

Qi 

P 

1—* 

H- 

fl>— 


Dwight 


Vienna 




Total 


a . 


some further trng. 


321 . 


129 


130 


85 


20 j 


29 


724 


b . 


no further trng. 


304 


61 


73 


47 


22 1 


13 


520 


c. 


no answer 


17 


4 


10 


1 


6 1 


0 




38 




TOTAL 


642 


194 


213 


133 


48 


52 


1282 



For the latter, types of training most frequently mentioned by 
respondents on a Department-wide basis are- 



(NOTE: 



a . 


meetings - 


308 


mentions 


b. 


in-service - 


336 


mentions 


c . 


college- 


87 


mentions 


d u 


supervisory- 


93 


mentions 


e . 


\“7eapons- 


343 


.mentions 


f . 


correspondence 








courses- 


36 


mentions 


g- 


high school courses- 35 


mentions 


h . 


on-the-job- 


322 


mentions 


• 

1 . 


other- 


72 


mentions 


categories are not 


mutually 


exclusive . ) 









r 
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9. Of special interest was the extent to which Department 
6taff had previous Experience in law enforcement, ' criminal 
justice, or corrections. Because of a questionnaire fault, 
we were able to do this only as related to military experi- 
ence in the selected areas . 



a. had military service 



b. had police training 

experience in mili 
_ tary 

c. no answer 





*K) 




3 










0 




3 


O 


< 




0 


3 


n> 


Qj 




H- 


►9 


!-• 


ft 


3 


3 


H- 


n> 


0 


H* 


H* 


3 


H 


iQ 


3 


(t 


n> 


3 


H 


H- 


3^ 


3 


3 


ft 


n 


Qj 


3 


ft 


3 


H 




758 

264 



26 



TOTAL 



1048 



o 
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10‘. Level of attained education is important to the design 
and implementation of staff-training programs. Our respond 
ents reported the following levels of education. 



< 

p) 







Joliet 


Pontiac 


Menard 


p) 

3 

a 

p» 

H 

H- 

tu 


Dwight 


Vienna 


Total 


a. 


less than 8th grade 


12 


■ ^ ! 

. 1 


. I 

O 1 
< 


4 


■ 1 


• 

i 

1 ; 

« 


30 


b. 


8th grade diploma 


97 


5 31 1 

5 1 


64 


20 


3 

\ 


! 

10 


225 


c. 


some high school 


177 


I 

! 55 

i 

; i 

1 


66 

4 


28 


^ 19 I 


i 10 


355 


d. 


high School diploma 


265 


i 

63 


1 

65 


20 

i 


13 

i 


502 


e. 


some college 


79 


1 1 

24 ^ 


[ 

' 11 


12 


5 


14 


145 


f. 


A. A. college degree 


1 


■ ° 


1 


1 0 


■ 0 


0 


1 


g- 


4 year college degree 


3 


1 I 


i * 

1 1 : 


i ^ 


. 0 

< i 

1 


1 


7 


h. 


advanced college 
degree 


4 


‘ ^ 

t 

i 


i 

2 


2 


1 

: 0 

1 

1 


3 

i 

1 

i 


12 


i. 


no answer 


4 


0 


0 


1 


1 0 


1 0 


-5 




TOTAL 


642 


194 


213 


133 


48 


52 


1282 
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11. In addition to securing some basic information about De^ 
partment staff, wa were interested in learning how they 
would respond to a set of statements about their possible 
future participation in staff-training. To a degree, the 
statements were loaded (in quantity and position on the 
questionnaire) towards securing of negative feelings; 
however, we felt that the positive statements would pre- 
vail. Any number of statements could be marked-or none. 



! 

Joliet 


J 0 

fi ry 
0 -H 
P.| -JJ 


Menard 


(0 

f -H 

C r-\ 
fD fy 
> 


.'.J 

Cn 

•H 

a 


Vienna 


Total 


a. Should be during regular shift 213 

hours j 

j 


71 1 

r 1 
! ! 


111 1 

1 

i 


68 


^ 14 
• 

1 

1 


13 


490 


b. Should receive compensatory 206 

time 


i’l I 

} 

(! 

i 

» 


45 ! 

! 

1 


43 i 16 

i 1 

i 


10 


396 


c,. Only interested if most co~ 19 

workers participate 


13 • 

i 

i 


15 


10 i 1 
1 


1 


64 

t 


_d. Interested if training helps 443 

in job here 


143 1 

> 4 


143 1 

' ! 


I 86 

1 

r 

i 

1 

1 


: 33 

i 

» 

i 

1 - 


38 


896 

i 



e_. Too few staff for training 

f_. Need no further training for my 
job 

g. . Only interested if get recog- 

nition 

h. Will participate only if 

ordered !>y warden 

i. Would like to participate in 

training 

g. Peel training would be useful 
for me 



53 

32 

28 



10 

12 



S 



32 13 



379 ‘102 



444 122 



17 

9 

IS 

22 

97 

95 



12 

9 



3 

4 



8 



79 



85 



28 



33 



0 



60 



97 



1 » 79 



711 



33 



835 



Items (d) , (i), and (j) are strongly suggestive of the high 
degree for personnel upgrading that exists among a substantial 
segment of Department staff. 
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a . 



b. 

c 

d. 



6 o 

f . 



g- 



h . 

iv 

D 

k 

1 

m- 



n. 



Finally, we asked our respondents to in-jicate which topics, 
among a supplied list, would be good training content for 
their peers. Any or all items could be checked. Admittedly, 
the catagories are generalij?ed in this survey 





•p 

0 

rH 

0 

b 


1 

« 

1 Pontiac 
1 


••0 

u 

o 

CJ 

0 


•rl 

iH 

O 

•0 

c 

o 

. 


■M 

CX» 

•H 

h 


Vienna 


Total 


Security measures 


591 ; 

1 


166 I 
1 


“'is7“”“ 

1 


106 ; 


‘ 42 


26 


Ills 


Inmate personality 


238 I 

\ 


75 

i 


63 1 

I 


36 


32 


20 


464 


Institutional procedures 


450 ! 
1 


: 130 j 
: i 


103 1 
1 


82 

1 

1 


24 

1 

1 


31 


820 


Civil rights 


104 1 


1 

1 23 : 


1 

27 i 


1 

17 I 

3 


1 10 

1 


4 


, ISO 


Criminal law 


1 

138 


25 

i 


34 

» 

1 


25 


11 


11 


244 


Rehabilitation/ treatment 


417 


130 1 

; ) 


I 140 1 

! 


75 


38 


34 


834 


Riot control 


458 


132 1 

1 1 


[ 1 

! 126 1 

j 


1 88 


21 


20 


845 


Parole 


92 

j 


34 - 

1 1 
( 


< 

I 26 i 

1 

! : 


i 13 
1 

1 


7 


9 


181 


Supervision techniques 


434 


115 

1 


! 127 

1 


1 

77 


38 


22 


813 


Personnel code 


137 


. 33 


: 27 


32 

1 


7 

1 


13 


249 


Counseling 


144 


: 36 

i 


35 


1 

17 : 


1 

: 22 


17 


271 


Institution rules 


412 


1 121 
1 

i 


104 


1 71 

1 


30 


24 


762 


Working v/ith groups 


340 


1 

\ 101 


106 


1 48 
j 


42 


13 


650 


None marked 


14 


L_ 2 . 


14 


1.-4 


1 


3 


38 
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13. 



Since a main focus of the grant study is with the 
correctional officer, we are interested to see how this 
staff grouping feels about staff-training (breakdown of 
item #11, above, by guard classifications --Department-wide.) 





0 '■-J • 

.-! U -P 
CJ (TJ CU 
0; P (t3 
CO 0 U 


• 

4-> 

CU 

to 


• 

4-* 

M 


• 

cr> 

CO 

/ M— .o C V 1 


3 Guard 
II 

> 


H 

(0 

4J 

0 

(N=S87 


a. Should be during 

regular shift 


(N=7) 

1 


(N=5) ! 
0 

1 


(N=46); 

14 


(N-o3;| 

32 


337 


384 


b. Should receive 
“■ compensatory time- 


2 


i 

1 


13 


25 


283 


324 


c. Only if most co- 
"■ workers participate-- ' - 


1 

1 

0 


0 


0 


! 

4 • 

I 


49 


53 


d. Interes^-ed if helps 
me ir • here- 


0 


5 


28 


.62 i 


598 


693 


e. Too f ( staff 

for training — • • “ ’ ■ * • 


0 


0 


0 


i 

1 

i 

3 ! 


1 81 


84 


f. Need no further train- 
■" ing for my job— - * • 


1 


0 


3 


1 

2 


49 

1 


' 55 


g. Only interested if 

gets recognition-- • - 


0 


, * 
0 


i 

i 

! 0 

t 


i 2 
1 


! 

i 38 

• 

1 

} 


40 


h. Participate only if 
*" ordered by warden- 


1 


0 


2 


1 

! 8 
1 
1 

1 


I 

• 

1 

j 53 


• 64 


i. would like to partici- 
"" pate in training- ■' 


4 


3 


r 

• •»** 

25 


49 


Us4 


! ” 

565 


j. Feel training would be 
useful for me — 


5 


3 


31 


52 


579 


670 
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is The same operation as in #14 above was applied to the 

i^lationship between Length of Department service, and the 

selected attitude-items related to staf f- training . 



(Length of Department 
Service ^ ) 



Over 

under 1-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 25- 

1 year years years years years years years 



c • 



d. 



Peel training would 
be useful for me - 

Need no further train- 
ing for my job 

Interested if training 
helps me in job here— • 

Would like to partici- 
pate in training 



(N= 225 );(N= 491 ),^N= 245 ) (N=157) ,(N- 83 )l(N- 3 '^y 



(N=39) 



1 

192 


342 ; 

i 


162 1 

1 


72 


i 

i 


16 


16 


6 


10 1 

i 

1 


I 

1 i 

i 1 


13 


i 

; 11 

i 


7 


3 


161 


i 

368 


1 

1 183 
1 


92 


t 

i 49 

t 

! 


21 


17 


162 


302 


134 


62 


26 


’ 11 


12 
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16 . 



Ouzr survey respondents inoicstect tlist IIB felt tlieir jobs 
were niost concerned with souic. roriii or aduiinistration. 

Since rhese responaents presuiaably are directly involved 
in policy-making and implementation decisions (including 
those centered on staff- training) vje sought their attitudes 
towards such training. Respondents had the choice of 
check-marking any, all, or none of these items. (N*118) . 



a. Should be during 

regular shift hours- 



• 



- 49 



b. Interested if training 
helps in job here 



81 



c. Too few staff for 
training - 



8 



Recfarding training content areas, our administrative respondent 
group marked the following: 



d. Security measures- 



-92 



e. Inmate personality- 



42 



f. Rehabilitation/treatment 69 



q . Counseling 



h. Working with groups 



i. Supervision 



.-...-3 5 
...-46 
.— 63 



1 












J 
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THS QUESTIONNAIRE 

iji'^0 surv6y qu6st3.0Dn3ir6 was spacifically designad 
for use in Department adult correctional institutions. 

Content was formulated in terms of the project study and 
was, in no formal sense, a depth study of the subject. 

Rather, our aim was the obtaining of ( 1 .) Limited 
demographic data about staff? (2.) indication how staff 
feels about staff- training for themselves and their peers; I 

(3.) self-perceived training content needs; and ( 4 .) an ^ 

indication of previous involvement in staff training programs. 

Format was purposefully kept simple. Terminology, | 

while appearing somewhat vague at points to the 'outsider , 
is meaningful to the respondent. Since we are only 
seeking general tendencies, the fine semantic distinctions 
so important in some types of research are of no significant ^ 

concern here. 
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STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

In preparing staff-training programs for correctional 
personnel, the Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, 
and Corrections at Southern Illinois University and your 
employer are seeking some basic information about all em- 
ployees working in this field. The questions which follow 
will help us plan for staff-training in the coming months 
which can be most useful for people in jobs like yours. 

Since we are only interested in final averages, YQpy. name 

is not needed on the Questionnaire . Your time and interest 
in completing this questionnaire is appreciated. When fin- 
ished answering^! return this questionnaire to the supervisor 
who gave it to you. 




Project Director 

State In-Service Training Program 
for Correctional Personnel 



(This project is sponsored by the Office of Law Enforcement 
Assistance, U.S. bepartmeht of Justice; Southern Illinois 
University; Illinois Department of Public Safety; and 
cooperated with by a number of local organizations.) 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mark the box having the answer closest to being correct, 



!• What is your present age? 



i 



2 . 



How long havo you Worked for 
the Illinois Departmeht o£ 
Public Safety? 



How lon^ have you worked at 
this institution or facility? 



Under 21 years 




la. 


21 - 30 years 


1 i 


lb. 






31 - 40 years 


1 1 


Ic. 


41 - 50 years 


1 1 


Id. 






51 - 60 yeurs 


1 1 


le. 


Over 60 years 


[!□ 


If. 






Under X year 


1 1 


2a. 






1-5 years 


1 ! 


2b. 






6-10 years 


1 I 


2c. 






11 - 15 years 


1 1 


2d. 






16 - 20 years 


1 ' ' ] 


2e. 


21 - 25 years 


1 1 


2f .. 






Over 25 years 


l'„ ,1 


2g. 




Under 1 year 


r 1 


3a. 






1-5 years 


L — 1 


3b. 


6-10 years 




3c. 






11 - 15 years 


1 1 


3d. 






16 - 20 years 


1 1 


3e» 






21-25 years 


1 j 


3f. 




Over 25 years 


1 1 


3g. 



!|Er!c 



k. 
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4t If you have worked for any other institution of the Depart- 
ment/ give its name: 



5, What is your present job title? (examples; guard, case- 
worker, teacher, industry teacher, and so on) 



6« What is your present rank? (examples: guard, sergeant, 
social worker, sociologist II, and so on) 



7, Which of the following items 

is your job most concerned with? 
(Mark more than one if neces- 
sary.) 



Security 
Social Service 
Farm 

Industries 

Education 

Medical 

Administration 



C 



7a. 

7b, 

7c. 



L I 

7e. 



7f , 
7g, 



8. How long have you been in your 
assignment in your present job? 



Under 1 year 


1 - 


5 years 


6 - 


10 years 


11 - 


15 years 


16 - 


20 years 


21 - 


25 years 



8a. 
8b. 
8c. 
8d. 
8e . 
8f . 
8g. 



Over 25 years 









mm. 
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9. Did you complete a training program 


Yes 1 1 


9a. 


when you first started working for the 




9b. 


Illinois Department of Public Safety? 


No 




10. Have you received any type of further 




1 10a. 


Yes 


1 ' 


training since first being employed 


No 1 




1 10b.' 


by the Department? 





11. If your answer is yes, mark all that apply below and briefly 
describe it on the next line, and .tell what year. 

‘v — - — meetings | ~ | 11a. 

t 

(description) 



in-service y ' | 11b. 



(description) 



— -college I 11c. 



(description) 



-supervisory i “1 



(description) 



— -correspondence | ; lie. 

(description) 



’ high school | | Ilf. 

t 

(description) 
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— on-the-job 




llg. 



(description) 





weapons/marksmanship 


llh. 


(description) 








other j 


1 Hi. 


(description) 







12. Have you been . in military service? 



Yes 


i 


12a 








No 


lj 


1 12b 



13. If your answer above is "yes", 

did you have military police training 
or experience? 



Yes 


13a 


No 1 


1 13b 



14. What is the highest 
grade of school that 
you have completed? 



Less than 8th grade [ 

8th grade [ 

Some high school | 

High school diploma | 

Some college [ 

A. A, diploma [ 

4-yr. college diploma i 

Advanced college j’ 

degree 



14a. 

14b. 

14c. 

14d. 

14e. 

14f. 

14g. 



14h 
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15. Which of the following expresses vour feeling about 

participating in staff-training in the future? (Mark 
all answers expressing your feelings.) 



15a. 

15b. 

15c. 

15d. 

15e. 

15f. 

15g. 

15h. 




15 j 4 



I I should be during regular shift hours 

I 1 should receive compensatory time 

I I only interested if most of my co-workers participate 
I I interested if training helps me in my job here 

1 ^1 only interested if get some recognition for it 

I I too few staff for training 

I I need no further training for my job 

I I will participate only if ordered to do so by warden 

I . I would like to participate in training 

I ] feel that training would be useful for me 



16. Which of the following subjects do you feel would be good 
training topics for people working here in jobs like yours? 
(Mark as many as you feel is necessary..) 



16a. 
16b. 
16c • 
16d. 
16e. 



16f. [ 

16g. 



Security measures 

Information about inmate's personality 
Institution procedures 



Civil rights 
Criminal law 

Rehabilitation and treatment 
Riot control 







I6h. 1 


1 Parole 


161. 1 


^ Supervising the inmate 


16 j. j 


Personnel code 


16k. 1 


Counseling 


161. 1 


Institution rules 


16m« 1 


Working with groups of inmates 

f 



Tharilta again gor your help. 



ERIC Clearinghouse 

APR 61970 

on Adult Education 




